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ROERICH: A MASTER OF MODERN RUSSIAN 
ART: BY MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


av ASTNESS, strength, poetry—these are the first 

4H impressions of Roerich’s painting that I received at 
his exhibition at the Kingore Galleries, and these 
4 forces expressed with joy and courage and assurance. 
nam It is painting of the life of a race still primitive, 
though old as the world, painting done with modern, 
subtle naiveté, painting that seems to have grown up out of the depths 
of the earth yet with its towers and pinnacles piercing the clouds. 

Roerich shows us an cold race with its religion of emotion, its 
physical simplicity; a race with deep faith, with curiosity, with many 
passions, with suspicion and fear. There are countless gods and 
demons in the background of this life and all battling in the Russian 
human heart. 

Roerich is out of the very heart and soul of Russia, the old, imag- 
inative, vivid Russia. His people came centuries back from Scan- 
dinavia, and “Ruick,” his powerful forefather, became the first great 
Verengian King, ruling over Russia’s steppes, over her blue seas and 
purple mountains. Roerich the poet, painter and philosopher of today 
is root and branch of this old Verengian family. He knows Russia 
through his brain and through his emotions. He understands her 
love of that strange, borderland world where human beings know the 
gods and the gods bend down to please or trouble human life. 

In all Roerich’s paintings, except possibly his sketches for opera 
or dramatic presentations, you feel the stupendous power of his nation; 
its incredulity, too; its longing for a profounder understanding; its 
restless, eager interest and you feel too that the very vastness of the 
the country must affect all art that truly expresses Russia, just as 
the vastness of the country must touch the character, or rather become 
the foundation of the character of all Russians conscious of it. 

I feel in all true Russian writing, painting, music, the uncon- 
trolled spirit of nomadic races, of people who have never sought amuse- 
ment; who have been almost unconscious of it, but who have lived 


intensely and who have found joy more or less out of ungoverned 
emotional existence. 
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RUSSIA SEEN THROUGH ROERICH’S ART 


In all of Roerich’s paintings I find that same quality that is 
manifest in the old Slav czardas. It is still in the Russian dances 
—TI do not mean the ballet, which is an importation from Italy, or in 
Diagaliev’s neurotic brilliant productions; but in the old dances, in the 
music, in the writing, there is a throbbing intensity like a great 
undercurrent of the sea that booms along endless shores, never finding 
the object of its restless advance, and yet never giving up the quest, 
never at peace. I cannot imagine Russia at peace. I cannot imagine 
a Russian artist, musician or dancer presenting lovely scenes of home 
life, of children, of gentle lovers. It is a different world. A race 
seeking after the great, invisible forces. And yet Roerich himself 
tells me that he feels that “no two nations are so close—could be so 
united in their understanding of life—as Russia and America.” He 
believes that we have the same restless activity, the same desire to 
accomplish, the same dissatisfaction at heart with life, the same love of 
liberty and the same desire to give liberty to the whole world. “Of 
course,” he said, “I know that just at present Russia is going through 
dark days, but the birth of liberty is always perilous, always through 
deep suffering, always through going down into the black pit; and 
why should not Russia emerge as other seekers after freedom have?” 

I can think of no greater contrast in art than the quality of 
Roerich’s painting and the titles that he gives his paintings. For 
instance, you read in the catalogue that No. 150 is “The Rain Fairy”; 
and another picture, “The Secret of the Walls” —again, “The Message 
from the Past,” “The Song of the Morning,” “Dreams of Wisdom,” 
“The Sacred Grove,” “The Land of Pine,” “The Last Angel,” “The 
Sons of Heaven”—and then you go straightway to the numbers of 
these pictures. You have in your mind delicate clouds, deep blue sky 
and fragile forms and fragmentary outlines. And you see great walls 
and stupendous structures. You see vast gray seas and strange, cold 
mountains, and men with the force and fire of the heroes of the North- 
ern sagas, and women who could have ridden with the Valkyries out to 
meet Brunhilde. You see power and courage and a certain magnifi- 
cent understanding of the forces of nature, and how much greater 
they are than the people who are helped or hurt by them. It is only 
after you have studied again and again these great “stories” Roerich 
tells of Russia that you understand he has actually lived all this 
poetry which he puts into his titles. That it isin Russia. I¢ is in their 
fairy tales, their religion, their romance, in their buildings; but it is 
poetry close to the earth or, rather, poetry born out of the beauty of 
the earth. 
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RUSSIA SEEN THROUGH ROERICH’S ART 


HE last significant thing that Andreyev wrote was about Roerich. 
He said: “Roerich is the only poet of the North, the only singer 
and interpreter of its mystical soul which is as wise as its black 
rocks, as tenderly meditative as its pale spring, as sleepless and lucent 
as its shimmering nights. It is not the gloomy North of some realists 
where ends life and light. No, in Roerich’s North is the beginning of 
life and light; here is the cradle of wisdom where the heavenly word 
about God and Man came forth, speaking eternal love and eternal 
struggle. The very proximity of Death gives airy outlines to that 
wonderful land; it gives it that still, lucid sadness which is in all the 
color of Roerich’s Realm; because clouds also die! each sunrise also 
dies!—and only that grass can be as green as Roerich’s grass, which 
knows that winter and death are coming.” Yes, Leonid Andreyev 
is right; Roerich is certainly at one with life after death, with nature 
and our earth. This oneness is organic with him. 

It has been said with great truth that in Roerich’s work “the spirit 
of freedom prevails both in subject and technique.” His love of color 
is overpowering. All colors, the most tender, loving chords of color; 
the most brilliant or exciting jewel-like tones; the most mournful, 
tragic half-notes in color—in other words, in his color there is all the 
variety of the Russian temperament unexpectedly brought together. 
A description of Russian land by one of the old Russian poets, 
Remisov, perhaps gives the most lucid definition of Roerich’s color in 
painting: 

“His blue is the blue of Northern Twilight 
His green is the green of the sea-grass; 
His red is the red of bonfires, 

And his flame—from Byzantine arrows.” 


A prose paragraph from this same poet’s writing seems to me 
to express Roerich’s composition, his interest in painting, better than 
anything that has been said: 

“And again, as of old, he built for himself a stone town. The 
memory came back to him as in a dream, and he told us about the rocks, 
and about the seas where he used to sail with his Friendships of War- 
riors, about the giants and the serpent, and the noydas, about the 
Terrible Angel, and about how Russia was being built up, and how 
the treason of the Russian Princes opened to the foe the gates of the 
Russian Land.” 

“In the blue twilight of the autumn he would ascend his tower, 
and his eyes glowed like blue flames in the blue mist; they could see 
as far as beyond the third sea. And in the night the noydas of Lap- 
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RUSSIA SEEN THROUGH ROERICH’S ART 


land would join him and weave their spells o’er the stony range, 
o’er the wind, and o’er the waves.” 

One realizes, in writing of Roerich, that you really need the 
Russian writers to tell the story of his painting; the Russian poet to 
sing a chant to his color; Russian music to make you see his clouds, his 
castles, his great walls, his stupendous massing of rocks and his seas 
that seem deeper than the earth itself. 

Even his own people have not always at the beginning understood 
this man. Benois writes of him: 

“Roerich is not easy to understand. . . . He has not won me 
straight away; but the deeper and the safer is now his conquest of my 
mind. . . . Having remained for some time in the same degree of 
development, Roerich has made a move ahead, and since then has 
begun the work of ‘the real Roerich.’ Since then he has become dear 
to me, and is growing dearer and dearer. . . 

“However complete and expressive it is now, his art is still ripen- 
ing, growing still more serene, simple and sure, and its highest 
achievements are still to come. 

“Roerich is attracted by the desert, by distances, by the aborigines, 
by the first lisp of forms and ideas; he insists on his conception that 
goodness is in the powerful simplicity of soul and in Infinity, and 
thinks that we ought to begin again from the beginning. . . . He 
would not mind returning to the scanty speech of the aborigines as 
long as their instincts could be expressed clearly and directly, as long 
as the untruth and the muddle of so-called civilization could be kept 
away. But, as usual, the real truth lies hidden between the two 
extremes, and we are approaching it from two opposite directions . . . 

“From a youthful illustrator of ancient Russia, Roerich has 
developed into a poet, but, in his self-evolution, he has succeeded in 
remaining true to his original elements—and therein lies the power 
of his personality as well as the importance of his part in the general 
current of our art... . 

“Roerich remains a typical Norman. Since his illustrations to 
Maeterlinck’s creations he has assimilated Western romanticism and 
has shown himself not only a great master, but a poet-seer. Some of 
his scenery for ‘Princess Maleine’ and for ‘Sister Beatrice’ are amazing 
in their true sense of the medieval North. 

“The philosophical value of Roerich’s work is very great. I see 
in it more than merely artistic individuality. He is the representative 
of a whole school of thought, even of a whole sphere of culture.” 

Benois also speaks of the innate primitiveness of Roerich. His 
love of myths and superstitions, and then he calls to our attention the 
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RUSSIA SEEN THROUGH ROERICH’S ART 


fact that this imaginative man who sees into the past is also the leading 
spirit in the Russian modern art school; that he is really a very modern 
man indeed. He has the widest sympathy with the nations of the 
world and with the humanity which has nothing to do with nations. 
He longs for a brotherhood of all the peoples of all races. He does 
not believe in separating people from people, country from country, 
or people from nature. 


N a talk with Mr. Roerich he spoke to me of his profound belief in 
the wonderful insight of women into all life. “I always trust,” 
he said, “the intuition of women. It goes beyond the ordinary 

barriers that separate men from life.” And then he called my atten- 
tion to a series of Hindoo panels that he had made, quite wonderfully 
East Indian in feeling. In one, a woman is listening to the sound of 
a waterfall and Mr. Roerich said: “She knows that it is more than 
just the sound of the water. There is a song in it, and she understands 
the song.” 

In another panel a flaming parrot is sitting on the woman’s 
shoulder, and agair: she is listening “because she understands the call 
of birds.” Mr. Roerich says there is nothing hidden from the heart 
of woman. 

I realized so strongly the sense of majesty in Roerich’s paintings 
—that quality you feel in Wagner’s music of “The Ring,” the power, 
the emotion, and the great drive of the human spirit by the force of 
fate ;—that I said to Mr. Roerich, “I felt he would do the stage setting 
for Wagner’s operas as they had never been done in the world” ; and he 
told me that was one of the dreams of his heart. “And do you know,” 
he said, “how I would like to do the ‘Valkyrie?’ I have thought about 
it somuch. I would do it very simply. No flames and no smoke. It 
would be mystery and symbol. The first act I would have all yellow 
and black. The yellow would suggest Siegfried and Sieglinde, their 
great love motive—their great evanescent joy—and the black would 
be that terrible doubt and hate and cruelty that Hunding stands for 
in the opera. Then in the second act it would all be rd and Brun- 
hilde’s love—first for her father and then for her brother—dominating 
everything; and at the end I would again have yellow for the memory 
of love—and red, that would be the wounds of love.” 

This seemed very wonderful to me because I have always felt a 
certain fearful niggling quality in the mise en scene of Wagner’s 
operas. One never has a sense of vastness and of power and of great 
force. The very things that are in the music we do not put in the stage 
setting. We have Rhinemaidens hung on wires, and a river that looks 
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RUSSIA SEEN THROUGH ROERICH’S ART 


like a bath tub and curious animals that emit squeaking sounds, and 
“Valhalla” that is like a paste-board box (which may, of course, be 
symbolic), but we have not the repose of gods, nor great dark sweeps 
of forest nor the splendid mystery of cevotion and sacrifice. We have 
always had the Belasco ideal for the Wagner opera scenes, but 
Wagner himself must have been scarcely conscious of earth when he 
wrote the mose ineffable music to express the greatest human emotions. 

Mr. Roerich has done many Russian stage settings. He has also 
illustrated Maeterlinck’s “Princess Maleine” and “Sister Beatrice.” 
And in many ways he seems to have that same strange, unbelievable 
power to carry art over the horizon of life that Maeterlinck has in his 
plays. They stir the heart by taking away from life rather than by 
making life realistic. I can imagine the comfort that Roerich’s illus- 
trations would be to Maeterlinck, who is forever being drawn into 
physical worlds that he does not want or understand. We take his 
delicate silver cobwebs and we harness them to terrible music (of 
course, I do not mean DeBussy, who has understood Maeterlinck even 
though Maeterlinck resented it) and here in America we drag him 
on to our lecture platforms and torture and bewilder him and we 
thrust him into opera boxes to listen to his poems uttered by people 
in a way he never dreamed of in his phrasing. So I can picture, down 
in his beautiful gardens at Nice, how he must remember Roerich 
tenderly as a part of that fairy world where he likes to dwell. 

Mr. Roerich tells me he is greatly interested in American art and 
profoundly a believer in the American ideal of democracy. It seems 
to me that in uo way can we more clearly hope to realize Mr. Roerich’s 
desire to bring America and Russia together than by studying and 
understanding the music, the literature of Russia, and the great art 
which Roerich has produced, so rich with the inspiration of Russia’s 
beauty. 











THE MEANING OF “MARY ROSE” IN BARRIE’S 
NEW PLAY: BY CLARA MANNES 


ERHAPS one of the greatest charms of a Barrie play 
is its elusiveness, and yet we seem to be so constituted 
that we must search for the underlying motive in the 
creator’s mind in order to appreciate fully the beauty 
of the result 

In listening to the performance of “Mary Rose” the 
other night, I at first allowed myself to yield to the Barrie spell with- 
out any desire to reason about it; but when it was all over I found that 
unconsciously I had evolved for myself a background thought which 
clarified, to me at least, all the seemingly mysterious happenings of 
the play. From the very first entrance of Mary Rose—indeed almost 
before she enters—one realizes that she is so sensitively attuned to the 
beauty and poetry of another world that she is always escaping to “the 
island that loves to be visited.” It is very evident that her parents, 
her lover and others about her, much as they adore her, cannot follow 
her to these regions. They humor her, but they do not really under- 
stand. In all her husband’s answers to her fantastic imaginings, one 
feels the obviousness of the man of everyday interests. When she is 
gone he is able to live his life, almost with happiness, because he is 
realizing his own personal ambitions. Her father and mother, too, 
remain contentedly on this earth because of their preoccupation with 
their own daily affairs. Even in her father’s artistic appreciation of 
prints, which is, indeed, very much more the interest of a collector 
than it is love of beauty, Mr. Barrie brings out very clearly the com- 
petitive spirit, so that in every way the contrast between the spiritual 
fibre of Mary Rose’s whole being and the lovable materialism of those 
about her is shown. 

In the last scene, her son, developed into a thoughtless soldier of 
fortune, helpless before this element in his mother, approaches it only 
once when he becomes sufficiently sensitized to realize what it is she is 
loking for, and only through his great desire to help her, the chasm is 
for a moment bridged and she sits on his knee as she had dreamed of 
doing when he was a baby. But this is only for an instant and then 
again the inevitable separation occurs. 

That there should seem to be a real “island that loves to be visited” 
where she actually does disappear, is only Mr. Barrie’s method of 
bringing before the eye what is present in the imagination. With this 
idea in mind, also, Mary Rose’s everlasting youth in contrast to the 
usual human aging is explained. 
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THE DANCER SPEAKS (TWO SPEECHES BY 


ISADORA DUNCAN): RECALLED BY ALLAN 
ROSS os egalaaa 


+ somehow does not think of Isadora Duncan as a 
public speaker but two of the most moving speeches I 
m have ever heard were spoken by her lately during her 
Vy la season of the Dance at the Champs Elysées Theatre in 
a Paris. On both occasions she spoke, not as orators do, 
av Fitd with carefully prepared sentences and well rounded 
phrases, but haltingly and with little regard for the continuity of her 
discourse. She was so freshly sincere however and her words came 
with such hesitating poignancy from her heart that one was moved and 
conquered by the spell of her speech as one had been by the spell of 
her dance. 

The occasion of her first speech was on the death of Madame 
Réjane. The programme started, I remember, with two Bach Chorals 
transcribed for the piano and beautifully played by Walter Morse 
Rummel. Then Isadora came to the front of the stage near the grand 
piano and with her tear-filled voice said: 

“Mes amis: When one of the princes of the earth dies the life of 
the world stands still and the people mourn. To-night the Queen of 
the Theatre lies dead and all the artistic and intellectual life should 
stand still, and all the artists should be mourning. . . 

“She was a great soul this Queen of the Theatre and she was my 
friend. Like all great artists she had her high joys and sorrows; her 
great struggles and triumphs: she too had her Calvary to tread. ‘And 
I remember how when my two children were taken from me it was she 
who first comforted me. It was she who said ‘Do not grieve chére Isa- 
dora. They are not lost. They will be in your heart forever.’ Those 
were the first words of comfort anyone ever gave me. And so to-night 
in spite of my great sorrow I want to dance ‘Les Funerailles’ of Liszt 
as a token of ‘my homage to the great Réjane. And when I have fin- 
ished I would ‘ask you not to applaud me but to remain silent in a 
prayer for the soul of the great artist who has passed away.” 

Then she danced the dance which no man may ever describe—for 
who may paint the spirit and its anguish in words?—and the curtain 
descended slowly and quietly shutting the dancer from the view of 
the hushed and weeping audience. 






HE second time I heard the dancer speak was at the end of one 
of her usual Chopin recitals when she danced Poland tragic, 
Poland heroic, and Poland languorous and gay. The packed 

theatre that day was unusually exuberant and demonstrative and at 
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the end of the programme they threw 
bouquets of roses and lilies and violets 
on to the stage at the feet of the artist 
till it seemed that the forefront of the 
stage was carpeted with flowers, pink, 
red, white and purple. Then in answer 
to the repeated and eager calls of the 
audience she danced “La Marseillaise.” 
At the end of the dance she cheers and 
cries of the audience were louder and 
more insistent than before. So with the 
red shawl of the patriotic dance draped 
about her she came forward to speak. 
And this, translated from the French, 
is what she said: 

“I have danced the Marseillaise today 
because I love France. I have jour- 
neyed much in the countries of the civil- 
ized world and I can say from the bot- 
tom of my heart—France is the only 
country that understands Liberty, Life, 
Art, and Beauty: France is the only 
one. 

“I have great hopes for Russia: at 
this moment she is passing through the 
pains of childhood but I believe she is 
the future for Artists and the Spirit. 


“You know why you are here to-day. 
It is not for me, nor for yourselves, but 
for the little children who will dance in 
the future... . 

“I have not invented my dance. It 
existed before me but it lay dormant. 
I merely discovered and awakened 
ae 

“When I speak of my ‘school’ people 
do not understand that I do not want 
paying pupils: I do not sell my soul 
for silver. I do not want the rich 





oe 

A POSE SKETCHED FROM ISADORA DUN- 
CAN’S DANCE OF THE “MARCHE SLAV”: 
DRAWING BY RUTH REEVES. 
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want the rich children. They have money and ‘no need of Art.’ The 
children I long for are the orphans of the war who have lost every- 
thing and have no more their fathers or their mothers. As for me I 
have little need of money. Look at my costumes. They are not com- 
plicated: they cost very little. Look at my decors, these simple blue 
curtains I have had since I first started dancing. And as for jewels— 
I have no need of them. A flower is more beautiful in the hands of a 
woman than all the diamonds and pearls in the world. Do you not 
find it so? . . . They do not understand why I wish to keep the chil- 
dren in a school: why I do not want them to come to me each day from 
their homes and return to them each evening. It is because that when 
they return to these homes they will not be properly nourished, either 
mentally or physically. I want my pupils to know Shakespeare and 
Dante and Aéschylus and Moliére: I want them to read and know the 
master minds of the world. . . . 


“To dance is to live. And that is what I want—a school of Life. 
For the riches of man are his soul and his imagination. Give to me: 
ask your President to give to me one hundred war-orphans and in five 
years I will give you—this I promise—beauty and riches beyond 
imagining. 

“There is perhaps a life after this one here. I do not know what 
we shall have. But this I do know:—our riches here on earth are our 
wills and our imaginations. . . . 


“When I was twenty I loved the German philosophers. I read 
Kant, Schopenhauer, Haeckel and others. I want an Intellectual! 
When I was twenty-two I offered my school to Germany. The 
Kaiserin responded that it was ‘Immoral!’ and the Kaiser said it was 
‘Revolutionary!’ Then I proposed my school to America but they 
said there that it stood for ‘the vine . . . and Dionysus.’ Dionysus is 
Life, is the Earth, and America is the land where they drink lemonade. 
And how can one dance on lemonade? I then proposed my school to 
Greece, but the Greeks were too busy fighting the Turks. To-day I 
propose my school to France, but France in the person of the amiable 
Minister of Fine Arts gives me a smile. But I cannot nourish the chil- 
dren of my school on a smile. They must live on fruits and the 
milk and honey of Hymettus . . . As for me I await. 


“Help me get my school. If not I will go to Russia with the 
Bolshevists. I know nothing about thier politics. I am not a politi- 
cian. But I will say to the leaders ‘Give me your children and I will 
teach them to dance like Gods or . . . assassinate me.’ They will give 
me my school or they will assassinate me. For if I have not my school 
I would like better to be killed. It would be much better. . . .” 
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SINGING AS AN INDIVIDUAL EXPRESSION, AS, 
FOR INSTANCE, MARY GARDEN, D’ALVAREZ, 
MURATORE: BY PITTS SANBORN 


Epitor’s Norte: Just“as we are going to press we see an announcement 
from Chicago to the effect that Mary Garden has been made director in chief of 
the Chicago Opera Company. It is rather remarkable when one comes to think 
of it that the most poetical and imaginative singer on the opera stage to-day 
should also be a woman of such mental attainment and executive ability that she 
should be made director of one of our most significant opera companies. Before 
this word came to us the following article had been written for THe ToucHsSTONE 


by Mr. Sanborn expressing a very interesting point of view about Mary Garden’s 
singing. 


INGING is often spoken of as if it were a standard- 
izable matter, like a ship or a locomotive. Nothing is 
further from the truth. Singing has the joyous uncer- 
tainty of the things which are alive. If we are wont to 
praise the quality of certainty in a singer, it is because 
a singer, being human, has the privilege of uncertainty. 

Singing i is of many kinds. The singing admired in China is heard 

with amazement and laughter in the western world. The courteous 

oriental, for his part, may well be bored by Occidental singing, though, 
studious of appearances, he would bear with it unmurmuringly. How 
vain a thing, then, to insist on “right,” “normal,” “standard” singing! 

Who is the “perfect” singer? Perhaps Adelina Patti was. Alas, 
for those of us born too late to know her otherwise than as a golden 
legend! Other distinguished vocalists it has been my privilege to 
hear—Melba, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Schumann-Heink, Caruso, Bonci. 

These are or have been brilliant exponents of “right” singing. Yet 

not one of them could boast an art without trace of flaw or limitation. 

No one believes more firmly than I in the great Italian bel canto. 

How rare it is! And I believe, too, that its technique is the surest 

ground for expression in song. 

Nevertheless, the crucial question with a singer is not whether 
the technique is this or that technique, but whether he is master of the 
technic he has adopted and thus can express to an audience the 
message sensuous, emotional, intellectual that the song refracted 
through his temperament has to give. A singer in his finest and high- 
est essence is an interpreter. Let him cultivate a means, be it what 
it will, master that means, and then go to the interpretation like an 


army with banners. There is the open sesame to the kingdom of 
great art! 


ANY are the ways of halving the universe. One is into the 

M folk that believe Mary Garden can sing and the folk that 

believe she cannot. The former are Mammoth Cave fish in 

a picture gallery. Let us temper our severity to their shorn backs— 
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changing the species—they know not what they do! To affirm that 
Mary Garden can sing is a little like giving solemn assurances that 
water pours over the ledge at Niagara. Still, some there are who 
deny a demonstrable truth, and a pretty bromide—or should one say 
Potterism?—they have fashioned as a refuge in their obstinacy: ““What 
a wonderful actress Mary Garden is, but of course she can’t sing!” 

One is tempted to adopt the classical methods of argumentation 
and prove scholastically by appeal to authority and sign that Miss 
Garden can sing. How can a woman accomplish a phenomenally 
successful concert tour, as Miss Garden has just done, and not be 
able to sing? Even in opera how can Miss Garden have been accepted 
as Juliettte, as Marguerite, as Manon, yea as Violetta and as Ophélie, 
if she is incapable of the thing called singing? Mélisande, yes, it is 
conceivable; Salome, perhaps; even Juggler John. But not Violetta, 
not Ophélie. 

In her years at the Paris Opéra Comique, before Oscar Hammer- 
stein brought her to this country as a principal ornament of his Man- 
hattan Opera House of blessed memory, Miss Garden sang Violetta 
in “La Traviata” perhaps oftener than any other part, “and,” an ear 
witness has told me, an ear witness who knows singing when he hears 
it and is as intolerant of the bad as an epicure of a chuck steak, “you 
would be amazed at the way she got through the first act. Mary can 
do anything!” James Gibbons Huneker, writing last year, said: 
“Some years ago in Paris I saw and heard the Garden Traviata. The 
singing was superlative.” “La Traviata” let us not forget is an opera 
in which Patti, Melba, Gerster, Sembrich, Tetrazzini have shone their 
brightest. I once asked Miss Garden why she did not do “La 
Traviata” here. She replied that she would in a minute if she could 
do it in French with Dalmorés as the younger Germont and Renaud 
as Germont pére. But not in Italian. Result, she has never done 
it in this country, neither at Hammerstein’s nor since. Mr. Huneker 
adds of her Violetta: “It was, however, the conception and acting that 
intrigued me.” 

In Ophélie—the operatic Ophelia— there must be less conception 
and acting. The part is little but an operatic “mad scene,” and that 
is a lion, vocally. Christine Nilsson created it, and since her day the 
greatest of modern vocalists have revelled in the music—Melba, Sem- 
brich, Calvé, Tetrazzini. It has to be sung; no getting around that 
snag. And the Ophélie of Mary Garden Paris has acclaimed again 
and again, especially in company with the Hamlet of Maurice Renaud. 
All signs point to Mary Garden as a singer. 

How is it then, the puzzled reader may well ask, that anybody 
has ever denied that the Divine Mary can sing? 
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Miss Garden is not a perfect singer. Who is? Indisputably she 
has some faults and shortcomings of voice and of vocal technique. Had 
she regarded her voice solely from the beginning of her career she 
would probably have avoided these. Her first part, for instance, was 
Louise in Charpentier’s opera of like name. Now, the music of Louise 
is exceedingly taxing on the human throat. Melba, for example, 
never attempted to sing it, except the famous aria in concert. But 
Miss Garden sang the whole part as a very young woman. Had she 
limited herself for years to bel canto operas, “The Barber of Seville,” 
“La Traviata,” “Roméo et Juliette,” “Faust,” etc., before singing a 
variety of dramatic parts, she might have retained the crystalline 
purity of song that characterized a singer like Melba. But, let us 
admit, the restless intelligence of Mary Garden was not discreet. She 
sang parts that appealed to her mind, to her temperament. 

The voice did suffer, but only to a certain extent. Miss Garden 
is absolute mistress of her voice and technique as they stand. That fact 
cannot be impressed too strongly on young singers who would ignor- 
antly point to her example as an excuse when their teachers chide 
them for not learning their lessons thoroughly. Her technique is, if you 
will, a special technique. But she has it as surely in hand as a Sembrich, 
a Melba, a Tetrazzini has her somewhat more “normal,” so to say, 
technic. She understands the scale of her voice from top to bottom. 
She knows just what she wants to do and how to do it. She is a 
mistress of phrasing, of tone color, of interpreation in the broadest 
and deepest sense. She has sung Ophélie with success; I have no 
doubt that if Miss Garden elected to sing Lucia di Lammermoor, she 
would, thanks to her marvellous cleverness and resource, sing that 
with success! For Miss Garden always succeeds in voicing the part 
she undertakes. Think of the white innocence in her tones as Mélisande 
and as Marguerite; think of the sonorous purples and vermilions that 
flame and flash in the voice of Salome, of Cleopatra, of Carmen, of all 
the scarlet retinue as Mary Garden gives them vocal life. 

I admire no less the pictorial and spiritual power of her Monna 
V anna—that wonderful sense of making a secret of her soul, the sud- 
den flame of martyrdom that pierces the grey calm of Guido Colonna’s 
unawakened wife, the stealthy sidewise advance into the tent of Prinzi- 
valle, the sacrifical beauty of her offer of herself to him, the mounting 
tenderness mirrored in face and action as she learns who and what 
Prinzivalle is, the frenzied transitions of the final act, of the woman 
outraged by Colonna’s doubt, finally throwing herself into the seething 
cauldron of her love—I am no more under that spell than under the 
fascination of her voice, of her mirroring in tone of Monna Vanna’s 
complex emotions. Who that has heard it could forget the quality 
of the one word “Si,” as she answers the tortured question of Colonna 
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when she is about to set out for Prinzivalle’s tent, the doubt that is 
tormenting his soul, Will she come back? 

One could go through all her réles for these marvels of the rightly 
colored word or phrase. It is perhaps more illustrative of my argu- 
ment to take into account purely vocal effects than effects wherein 
diction plays so great a part. Thais, the rdle that introduced Miss 
Garden to tne American public, is largely a vocal réle. Now, no one 
else that I have heard in it ever touched the vocal brilliance of Miss 
Garden in the panther-like entrance. No one else has ever touched 
the angelic simplicity of voice and phrasing, the pure limpidity of 
tone, in the pious duet with the monk in the desert. And her exit from 
the desert scene is accompanied by a high note like a star. 

In concert Miss Garden is a marvellous singer of Debussy’s 
songs, just as she is the unique singer of Mélisande in the opera. 
Moreover, she is delightful in English and Scottish ballads, and I have 
heard her sing the dramatic coloratura of the exceedingly difficult 
prison aria of Margharita in Boito’s ““Mefistofele” with a breadth and 
em, as well as an accuracy, that few living vocalists could 
rival. 

Miss Garden is a stylist. There are passages in “Thais,” for 
instance, which she delivers in a style so big and noble that nothing in 
Handel or in Mozart would be too lofty, too inspired, for its collabora- 
tion—and “Thais” is only Massenet, and in large part third-rate 
Massenet at that! From the distant past I can recall Oscar Ham- 
merstein announcing in his orphic way that Mary Garden was 
Bernhardt and Melba in one. The Bernhardt is always in evidence, 
and when one heard her Gismonda a couple of years ago I declare 
one heard the Melba! 


HERE is still another woman singer now in this country who 
can give you the unique thrill of great interpretation. I mean 
the Peruvian contralto Marguerite d’Alvarez. Miss d’ Alvarez 

came to New York as a mere girl the last year of Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s final season at the Manhattan Opera house. She made her 
local début the first night of the preliminary “educational season” 
(Alas, the sapient Oscar soon found out that the public would pay 
more to be amused than to be educated!) in no less a part than Fidés 
in “Le Prophéte.” She sang the music quite remarkably and with 
proper obedience assumed the make-up of thrice her years. As I 
remember her from that day when we were all so much younger, it 
seems to me that she had not yet harnessed her flaming temperament 
to her sumptuous voice. The voice was of extraordinary beauty and 
technically Miss d’Alvarez sang well. But she was rather a cold singer 
then. Not now! She has returned to our shores one of the few great 
vocal interpreters before the public. be 
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When I heard the “Seguidilla” and then the “Habanera” from 
“Carmen” (operatic order reversed) at the end of her first Aeolian 
Hall recital this season I realized that to Aeolian Hall New Yorkers 
now must go for Bizet’s Spanish gypsy. There has been nothing like 
it since Calvé sang those songs here, and not quite then. Ox-eyed 
Marguerite is the better rhythmist. Bressler-Gianoli was a great 
Carmen, Mary Garden is a great Carmen, other Carmens have been 
admired and lauded, but not one of them, great or small, was ever in 
those two songs as is Miss d’ Alvarez. 

Such witchery, such teasing, such an outpouring of vermilion 
tone! Here is the gypsy baggage that maddened men and tossed her 
victims to their doom even as T'amara from her lofty window greeted 
the coming and sped the parting guest. And with it all that noblesse 
primal and re-refined which is Marguerite d’ Alvarez. 

One’s eyes devour in the intervals of sound. The lustrous shadow 
of her hair, her mat skin, the beaded splendor of the black robe she 
affects, those orbs that pierce in terror or in pain and make of pleasure 
the lion’s banquet—she looks an arrangement in black and ivory, cut 
by three scarlet lines of comb and heels (heaven save the mark!) and 
mouth, the last discovering teeth fashioned in brutal pallor from high 
Andean snows. 

Daughter of old Spain and older Incas, the Peruvian contralto 
is almost the stateliest figure I have beheld. Why the timorous 
“almost”? Recital halls and concert rooms vanish in thin air. You 
imagine her enthroned in the sun at Cuzco, with the earth a plaything 
beneath her feet. Only when she sings does one’s gaze undazzle, and 
then just enough to render listening possible. 

The d’Alvarez voice can peal like a great bell, and she does 
marvellous things in diction, in interpretation. Rarely has any singer 
so colored her tones. She can set in a single word of a song so that it 
pierces to your heart—in Purcell’s “I attempt from Love’s sickness 
to fly,” in Sgambati’s “Tu sei proprio come un fiore” (could any one 
who has heard it forget her utterance of the word “proprio”?). With 
what overwhelming tragic power she builds up the tremendous climax 
of Respighi’s arresting song “Nebbie!” 

When she has full command of her torrential voice there is in her 
singing everything. “Au Désert” and “Sérénade Mélancolique” by 
Rhené-Baton (peculiarly interesting songs, both) she carves with the 
sure strokes of a master sculptor. In “Je tremble en voyant ton 
visage,” “La Chevelure,” “De Fleurs,” and other things of Debussy’s, 
she is an insurpassable singer of that much sung, but still elusive 
master. In the air of Lia from Debussy’s un-Debussyan “Enfant 
Prodigue” the differentiated color and expression with which she 
repeats the word “Azael,” rising to an agonizing pitch of tragedy, 
seems scarcely short of the miraculous. 
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And yet the most quintessential quintessence of this singer’s art 
is perhaps in her singing of Spanish songs. The heat, the passion, the 
languor, the melancholy, the ferocity, the irony, the sombre humor 
that she pours into the songs of Spain through the gorgeous medium 
of her voice are a revelation and an enchantment. A golden after- 
noon for the thrill-monger in our midst is the sure reward of any 
attendant on a d’Alvarez matinée. 


HE man of whom one thinks immediately as an artistic comrade 
for these women is Lucien Muratore, the great French tenor, 
now with the Chicago Opera Association. Like them Mr. 

Muratore is an unusual interpreter. He has the advantage of a 
superbly rich and virile voice and of a splendid stage presence. In 
romantic parts like Roméo and Faust he carries on the great tradition 
of Jean de Reszké. And he is equally at ease as the Chevalier des 
Grieux, the shabby, demoralized hero of Massenet’s “Manon,” and as 
the scholarly and magnificent Prinzivalle in ““Monna Vnna.” And 
yet his Don José in “Carmen” is perhaps the most engrossing of all 
his impersonations, because the most overwhelmingly and piteously 
human. When he and Mary Garden appear in “Carmen” together, 
each possessed of a masterly histrionic technic, there is indeed a per- 
formance! These two can express a thousand times more without 
stirring from a given three feet square of the stage than the usual 
operatic pair by thrashing frantically from one end of the footlights 
to the other. . 

Mr. Muratore was an actor before he became a singer. In his 
conservatory days he carried off prizes for acting and later he had 
the honor of playing with Réjane. Roméo he acted in the spoken 
drama before he ever essayed the part in opera. It is not surprising, 
then, that Mr. Muratore is to-day one of the very best actors on the 
lyric stage. Though the technic of acting in opera is different from 
that of acting in the spoken drama, a solid training in the latter, such 
as Mr. Muratore has had, naturally prepares him to cope successfully 
with the histrionic problems of opera. A singing actor distinctly in 
the “grand style” is Lucien Muratore—one of the very few now before 
the public to whom any such description can truthfully be applied. 
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[ aA ie _aeli JET EN Anne Stephens, in her early forties, reached the 
eae, plain to which her life had climbed, and looked back 
| yy a along the path she had come, some half a dozen inci- 
ivwaEN Al dents stood out clearly defined. In their place along 
i i the path they had seemed no more prominent than 
aes many others. But from her final elevation much of 
the rest was lost, too vague, too hidden in underbrush to be visible. 

She remembered one still, white winter day. She must have been 
very young, for she was small enough to sit unobserved beneath the 
window bench in her father’s work shop. Content, still and white as 
the day, filled her. She watched the colorless vibrations above the 
small rusty stove in the corner and sniffed the comforting air, thick 
with fresh paint and sawdust. Her father worked above her, hum- 
ming under his breath. That feeling of content must have been his, 
too. Perhaps hers came from him. He was making something, a case 
for the works of an old clock, she thought. Then the door flew open, 
and crisp, sharp as the winter air, her mother stood on the threshold, 
her blue eyes hard and snapping. 

“So you’re out here, wasting your day, John Stephens, when you 
might be finding something useful to do!” 

Her father stepped away from the bench so that his curly fair hair 
no longer caught the pale sun. He smiled apologetically. 

“Put away your rubbish and go help Johnnie in the store. If you 
can’t get work for every day for yourself, the least you could do as a 
man is to be of use to your son! Is that Anne, now, under the bench! 
Come into the house.” 

Her mother slammed the door and was gone, but the still content 
had fled. Anne crawled out, shaking the shaving curls from her hair. 
Her fathered fingered the polished boards on his bench, and then 
picked up the tools. 

“Tt’s the fun there is in making things. The only joy that is good. 
Women don’t know it—the joy of making.” 

Then there was a night, how much later Anne did not know, when 
she woke with her heart cold at the sound of her mother sobbing. She 
crept out to the head of the stairs to listen. 

“Tt’s only that she isn’t good enough for you, my Johnnie, my 
first-born! Johnnie, I’ve worked my fingers to the bone for you— 
slaved for you—to give you what you desired—and you have no more 
love for me, your mother!” 

And then a voice cajoling, caressing, John, her oldest brother. 

“Now, mother, can’t a man take a wife? A man has a mother 
and he wants a wife, too, doesn’t he? Now, mother—” 
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Anne knew that her mother had thrown her arms about John’s 
neck. She had always known that her mother loved John more than 
the rest of them. 

“Go your way!” her mother’s voice shrilled out. “You're cruel, 
stubborn and set. Keep her away from me, I tell you. I’ll hate her!” 

“Now, mother, you wouldn’t. I’m bringing her home for dinner 
this Sunday, and I'll show her what a mother I’ve got. You'll be 
used to the feeling by then.” 

“Leave me alone! I’ll have no more to do with you!” 

Anne had crawled hastily back to bed, and had listened in the 
dark to the choking, sobbing breath of her mother as she climbed the 
stairs. Sunday John’s sweetheart had come to dinner, and Anne had 
waited, tortured, for something to break. Her mother’s cheeks were 
bright between the smooth bands of her heavy hair, but John had 
thrown his arm over her shoulders and joked at his Marie—“See how 
you'll have to work to make up to me for leaving such a mother!” 
And nothing had happened. 

Then there was the dreadful time after Pearce, the second brother, 
had come home from the west, where he had gone in search of gold 
and found only the seed of death, so that he lived but three days after 
he had come back. Anne felt the chill darkness of the house; it was 
as though the grave sod had been piled over them all. Her mother, 
coming into the house after the funeral, had stared for a moment at 
her father. Anne remembered her face distinctly. The skin had 
drawn tightly over the high cheekbones and temples, and a gray, dusty 
pallor lay upon it. She had gone into her room and locked the door. 
How many days had she stayed there? Anne heard her father begging 
outside the door, begging against that awful silence within. Finally 
he had cried, crouching on the floor, cried like a little child; then 
he had called out, “Unless you come out, Kate, I will bring my axe and 
chop down this damned door!” 

Anne remembered the slow opening of the door, the dreadful 
pause while her mother stood above her father, staring down at him. 
She had said, “If part of my body was torn off, you would give it time 
to heal. And you can not let me be—” Suddenly her father had 
taken her mother in his arms, and she was crying, too. Anne had 
run away, out of the house. 

Another thing she remembered. She had been sitting in a crotch 
of the old apple tree at the side of the house, sewing for a doll. She 
had a family of dolls whom she tended carefully, without enthusiasm. 
As she sewed, a wonderful idea had seized her, gripping her heart with 
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its splendor until she was dizzy. She had climbed down from the tree 
and gone in quest of her mother. She had found her in her low 
rocker, sewing, her eyes shining. One of her rare, light moods was 
upon her. Anne stood in front of her, trembling, eager. 

“Mother, will you—that is, I want—” 

“Well? Don’t stammer.” How fast that little pricking sound 
of the needle ran! 

“Will you tell me, please, where I can get a baby? Of my own? 
I must have a baby.” 

“What are you talking about?” Her mother dropped her sewing, 
wary suspicion in her eyes. 

“I want a baby—” Anne found it difficult to say more. 

“Who has been telling you things you shouldn’t know? Come 
here!’ Anne had shrunk away. “What are you talking about?” 

“Nothing—I just thought it—please, mother!” She winced 
under her mother’s sharp grasp. 

“Have the children—” Her mother sighed. “Oh, you are so 
stubborn! Don’t shut your mouth that way! What has been said to 
you about babies?” 

“Nothing! Nothing!” Anne was hot with shame now, an inex- 
plicable, harrowing shame. 

“Well, think nothing of them, then. You're a baby yourself. 
Don’t let me hear you talking of such things.” 

Anne had played no more with dolls. 

One day at school the teacher had said, ““Now, children, let’s all 
think what we want to be when we are grown up.” She had gone 
round the class until she came to Anne. “Anne, do you want to be a 
milliner or a teacher, too?” Anne shook her head. “No, I want to 
be a mother.” The sound of the laughter, sudden like thunder, rattled 
against her still. She had never spoken her desire again. 

After that came a stretch of years in which she made two discov- 
eries. One was the magic of color and form; she could capture it with 
brush and paint, and the other was the extraordinary wonder of her 
own body. During the Christmas week of her last year in school her 
class had a sleigh ride. She had gone reluctantly. The drive was a 
blur of sensations: chill air tingling in her nostrils, the smell and 
crackle of hay in the huge bobs, sharp bells on the horses, the crunch 
under the runners, the yellow glow from the swinging lanterns. Songs 
and shouts and giggles, and then, on the way home, silence, with low 
whispers, until the boy next Anne had slipped his arm about her and 
pulled her close against him. Strange, maddening thrill, all ecstasy 
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and sweet shame. She had never seen the boy again; he was a cousin 
of someone, visiting. But the thrill became part of her dreams. 

There was one dream. Sometimes she could cling to it when she 
had wakened. Sometimes she knew only from the still, white peace 
with which she woke that she had dreamed it. She lay in a great 
meadow which curved against a blue sky under the sun. No wind 
stirred. She lay there, not as herself, but as the meadow, part of the 
quiet, waiting soil. 

In March of her year at the normal school, Anne met Robert 
Duffy. He had come over from the university for a short series of 
lectures. Anne had been unruffled by the comments upon him; he was 
the youngest man on the staff of the university, with a reputation of 
brilliance and the forecast of a great future. When he walked out on 
the platform, Anne, in her corner, leaned forward, the pupils of her 
eyes dilating. He was thin and dark, with hasty gestures, and a hostile 
eagerness sprang from his voice and eyes. 

At the end of his second lecture, Anne waited at the edge of the 
crowd about the platform. She proffered some question, simple, 
almost irrelevant, and as he answered her, stood near him, her brow, 
her beautiful throat, her relaxed fingers, touched with subtle humility. 
After that he watched for her, and Anne’s days leaped up like a ship 
at the flick of the wind. Robert Duffy may have thought he drove her 
down the seas before him. Anne knew. 

He had not wished to marry so immediately. He was working 
for a degree, was developing a new chemical theory. But Anne, lifting 
his hands to clasp the pillar of her throat, had said, calmly, 


“Why wait? You are tired and nervous now for someone to take 
care of you.” 


N April Anne was summoned home. Her mother had died sud- 
denly. Her father wept for her as the young girl he had loved, 
and Anne, looking at the pale oval face between the sleek, dark 
wings of her hair, saw her for the first time as a woman of passion and 
force caught in too narrow an orbit. 

The father went to live with John and his wife, and in June Anne 
was married. She remembered only one thing her father had said. 

“T thought it might be, now, Annie, you would make an artist.” 

She had smiled and gone swiftly on with her preparations. Her 
mother’s death had foreshortened life for her, until she felt at times a 
fear that she too might die with her desire unreached. 

One of the next vears there were two moments with sharp out- 
lines; the rest blurred into full tide of passionate tenderness, fear, 
absorption. One moment was at night in that first summer. She and 
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Robert walked along the river just outside the little college town, 
silent, until Robert t:rned on her. 

“Where are you! I can’t reach you,” he had cried out. “I am 
afraid of you! You drown me, and I never touch you. What are you 
doing with me?” 

She was glad of the darkness which hid the sudden fierce con- 
traction of her body, hid the terror and hatred that leaped within her. 
But she had laughed softly and said, “You are tired. You work too 
hard,” until he lay with his head against her breast, her fingers in his 
hair, while she stared with sombre, heavy eyes at the pale glow on the 
water at her feet. She had been shamed at the coil of emotion his cry 
had struck, so that she had thrust the moment out of memory. 

The other sharp moment was shortly before the birth of her sec- 
ond child. She lay on the couch in the sitting room, staring dully at 
the dingy carpet, the litter of papers on the desk. Margaret, who slept 
in her arms, had stirred, and the touch of that silky head in the curve 
under Anne’s chin drew her up from her apathy. Robert came to the 
door, and she knew the conflict she had waited for was upon her. 

“I understand you have talked with Samuels,” Robert began. 
“You might have said so—all this time!” 

“T thought you would wish to make your decision yourself.” 

Robert slumped into a chair near the desk. She thought for the 
first time that she knew how he would look as an old man, the eager- 
ness drained out of his dark face. 

“Samuels told you his offer, of course? I harness my brains to 
his chemical plant for life.” 

“He said there would be opportunity for you to carry on any 
experiments you wished.” Her voice trailed off wearily, as though 
she had no spirit for a fight. 

“You'd like me to take it?” 

“Only if you wish.” She pressed that small, silky head against 
her throat. 

“You know what I want! To go on my own path—” He 
stopped. 

“Have you thought of the children?” 

“You give me small chance to think of anything else!” 

She turned her face away from him, her eyes closed. Presently 
he rose heavily. 

“Very well. Have it your way.” 

“No, Robert. You must decide. Are you so sure your own 
path leads anywhere?” She saw in his eyes the great weight of her 
own passive, inert body, of her gray immobility. 
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“I was, once. Anne, I don’t mean to be selfish—” He flung out 
his hands, with their slender, nervous fingers, in a limp, impotent ges- 
ture. “Samuels’ offer is profitable. I am taking it.” 

“Why so tragic, Robert?” Her words hurried slightly. “Even 
if you leave your university for someone who appreciates your value, 
you'll still have time for your own work, evenings and all.” 

“Turn off an idea after dinner!” He broke off into an ugly little 
laugh. “Have you no comprehension of the way creative work must 
be done? How you wait and wait while it grows within you? You 
can’t just do it forcibly overnight. But I said I was taking Samuels’ 
offer. I'll become his well-paid consulting chemist.” 

When he had gone, Anne laid her lips gently against the fragrant 
warm crease of Margaret’s neck, her eyes closed to hide their triumph. 


FTER that, ten years in which Anne had been as God walking 
Ain his garden. Her children were the miracle, herself extended 
beyond her own narrow limits, the work of her flesh and her spirit. 
In them she was fulfilled, and in their growth she saw her own work. 
Her passion was not that of the mother so much as that of the artist. 
She could have created pictures; instead she chose to create human 
beings. Robert begged her to spend less time with the children, to 
leave them, and she brushed his words carelessly aside. 

Almost overnight, it seemed, Jamie, the youngest, was four, 
sandy-haired, chunky, jolly, and Margaret, fourteen, was a tall, slim 
thing with dark eyes and hasty gestures like her father. She developed 
stubborn, reticent moments, against which Anne thrust herself vainly. 

Anne’s first jealousy licked through her veins when she saw Mar- 
garet, after a long afternoon curled up with a book, silent, almost 
sullen at Anne’s approach, fling aside book and mood at her father’s 
homecoming. Anne heard them in the library, Margaret’s light voice 
chording with Robert’s tone. She went to the door, shaken with a 
forlorn desire to beg them to admit her, but pride held her outside. 

The sound of those voices, however, stood out as the first, faint 
rumble in Anne’s clear sky. “It was ridiculous of Robert to take the 
child so seriously, to talk with her as though she were a grown person,” 
she thought; she added hastily, a surface thought, “Of course, I want 
the children to be real friends with their father. It’s only that he’s 
spoiling her!” 

Margaret came in from school one day, her eyes alight. 

“Mother, the girls are going to Miss Truesdale’s camp this sum- 
mer. Could I go?” 

Anne asked which girls were going, and added, gently, “Mother 
would rather have her girl with her.” 
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“Oh, mother!” cried Margaret, and then was silent, her whole 
slight figure stiffening into protest. 

“‘W ouldn’t you rather stay with mother?” 

Margaret lifted her dark eyes, and Anne had a sudden impulse 
to seize her, to shake out of her the hostility that lay within her glance. 
But she said, with her persistent gentleness, “At any rate, I should 
have to know more of the camp before I could decide.” 

At the sight of Margaret rushing down to meet her father that 
evening, Anne’s decision clicked into shape. She would send the child 
to the camp. It would, after all, be excellent training, with the regu- 
larity of the life, and all. Margaret had been growing too fast and 
perhaps studying too hard. She was over-emotional. 

Margaret came back after two months in the mountains, brown, 
slim, apparently docile. Anne had moved her household to the shore, 
near enough town so that Robert could spend week-ends with them. 
The second week of Margaret’s return Anne discovered that her casual 
manner of wandering down the road in the early afternoon had a 
definite motive; she went to intercept the postman. 

Anne’s first thought was one of horror. Had a silly flirtation 
started. Surely Margaret was too young for that! She was only a 
little girl. 

The next afternoon Anne followed with swift, silent feet, when 
she saw Margaret start down the lane. She found her on a bench 
near the tennis court, her dark head and slim brown throat bent over 
a letter. 

“Oh, she is beautiful,” thought Anne, “this young girl-child of 
mine! I won’t have her touched—not yet—” 

At her feet on the gravel, Margaret crumpled the letter into her 
pocket and flung back her head, scarlet running into the tan of her 
cheeks. 

“A letter?” said Anne, as she sat down beside Margaret. “How 
nice!” 

Margaret slipped to the end of the bench; in her bright eyes some- 
thing fluttered desperately, seeking escape. 

“Who is writing to you?” Anne kept her voice gentle, in spite 
of the inflexible impulse behind her words. As Margaret rose, poised 
at the edge of flight, she added, “If I weren’t sure of you, Margie, 
I should think you were hiding something you were ashamed of!” She 
saw the girl flinch. 

“It’s nothing,” she protested. “Just from a friend, from Miss 
Innsmere at the camp.” 

“Won't you show me her letter?” Anne sat very quiet. She 
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stretched out one firm white hand toward Margaret, and her face 
showed nothing of the sharp fear that circled within her. Was Mar- 
garet lying to her? “You see, mother doesn’t know her.” 

“It’s just a letter to me.” The girl’s hands clenched over her 
pocket and she retreated a step. 

Anne rose deliberately and laid her fingers on the girl’s wrist. 
She was taller than Margaret; the child was a reed she could bend in 
her fingers. But the quiver of the wrist under her fingers disturbed 
her, and unexpectedly, she was aghast at the flame of defiance that 
leapt in the dark pupils of the girl’s eyes. 

In that moment Margaret wrenched her wrist free, and with a 
fierce “Oh-h—” was running across the tennis court toward the shore. 

At luncheon Anne felt Margaret’s eyes touch her warily; she 
paid no heed. Once when Margaret was a mere baby she had been 
stubborn, and Anne by quiet ignoring of her had brought her swiftly 
to her arms in hot tears. 

Then she knew that she must see that letter. Quickly she went 
along the hall to Margaret’s room. She must protect the child. There 
lay the child’s dress, but her fingers found no letter in the pocket. 
She stood in front of the little white desk, with a faint smile at the tiny 
yellow shells laid in a row along the top, and the flat, bleached sand- 
dollars, one at each corner of the blue blotter. Just a child, after all! 
Like a distant echo Anne felt the slow rhythm of the days before Mar- 
garet’s birth, when all her life had turned inward, dream-woven, to 
the making of this child. 

There in one of the pigeonholes were the letters. Anne hesitated. 
Margaret need never know; there seemed no other way. She brushed 
aside the strange qualm and drew out the letters, several of them,: 
addressed to Miss Margaret Duffy, in a bold, square hand. Freda 
Innsmere, Truesdale Camp, on the flap. At least the child hadn’t 
lied. She had the folded sheet in her fingers when behind her she 
heard a little strangled cry, and turning, she faced Margaret. She 
made an instinctive motion of concealment, but the envelope slipped 
to the floor. For an instant, as the wide, incredulous horror of Mar- 
garet’s gaze travelled from that white square up to her mother’s face, 
Anne shared that horror, as though she saw her guilty reflection in the 
girl’s dark stormy eyes. Only for an instant. Then she spoke, crisply. 

“I am sorry, Margaret. But if you insist upon concealment, it is 
necessary for me to do this.” 

Margaret stood motionless, a little figure of bronze, save for her 
quick breathing. 

“Perhaps you came back to hide these letters?” Anne added 
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cruelly. She saw the adorable young curves of shoulder and knee melt 

from bronze to trembling flesh. ‘Unless you are ashamed, Margie, 

why do you hide them from mother?” Her voice filled again with its 

= yy tones. “Come, sit here beside me, and tell me about this new 
riend.” 

Margaret shrank away from her outstretched hands, retreated 
along the end of the bed, clinging to the footrail, her knuckles showing 
white through the tan. 

“Oh, you shouldn’t touch them!” she cried out. “They are mine— 
and you shouldn’t touch them!” 

“Margaret, dear, mother wants only what is best for you. You 
know that. This woman has made you secretive, ashamed.” 

“T’m not ashamed!” Margaret’s lips struggled with tears. 

Anne lifted the sheet and unfolded it. With a swift movement, 
Margaret was in front of her. 

“If you read that—I—I’ll hate you!” she cried. 

Anne dropped the letter and pulled the girl into her warm 
embrace. 

“Margie, little Margie! You are my daughter! Flesh of my 
flesh, spirit of my spirit! I won’t have a stranger standing between 
us!” She felt the child’s tears on her throat, felt her body stiffen 
within her arms. “I shall not read those letters against your will. 
But you will bring them to me.” 

She went slowly from the room. She turned at the door; Mar- 
garet stood motionless, her head averted. Something in her posture 
tore at Anne, like a rending of flesh from flesh. A strange fear hur- 
ried at her heels down the hall. Later she knew what that pain and 
fear had been; worse than birth-anguish, they were the labor pains of 
her new knowledge. 

Anne took her sewing down to the screened porch. She had 
discovered years earlier that whenever life snarled itself up, she had 
only to sit down with something in her hands, something requiring 
attention, and gradually, without effort on her part, things would 
smooth themselves out. So she sat now, her fingers busy with bright 
orange wool with which she embroidered a blouse for Margaret. 
Finally she heard Jamie wake, and scramble off in search of his 
brother. 

Then she heard within the house Margaret’s voice, clear with 
delight ; 

“Father! I didn’t know you were coming today!” 

(Continued on page 394) 
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“MIXED MARRIAGE”: ST. JOHN 
IRVINE’S LATEST PLAY IN NEW YORK 


RVINE’S plays have been so successful in this country or, 
rather, so much loved, that it is interesting to hear what 
Irvine himself thinks of playwriting. So far as I know, 
he has never written a merry play and some of them have 
practically no comedy element whatever. It would be 
hard to find any amusement in “John Ferguson” as 
directed and played by Gus Duncan. There is a slight comedy note 
running through “Jane Clegg,” but it is the comedy of bad man- 
} ners, of curiosuly self-absorbed difficult people; their reaction upon 
each other is amusing to us though very painful to themselves. And 
Irvine says: “My belief that any sincerely written play, however 
gloomy it my be, will gain the support of the general public, provided 
that it does not disgust them with their kind and there is a clear and 
indisputable relationship to human life, is supported by my experi- 
ence of the reception given in America to ‘John Ferguson’. . . I 
define a bad dramatist as a man who goes into the theatre and never 
goes out again; and I define a good dramatist as a man who is con- 
stantly checking the creatures of his imagination with the creatures 
who live around him. Imagination, unchecked by experience, becomes 
violence or sentimentality, and the writer who does not frequently 
renew his contact with human beings is in desperate danger of substi- 
tuting rhetoric for speech and opinions for feelings.” 

Mr. Irvine continued: 

“John Ferguson is a tragic play but I claim that it is not a 
depressing play . . . The most certain of all signs of decadence in a 
nation is the fact that it cannot witness the performance of tragedy 
but must ever be titillated by comic entertainments. My experience as 
a soldier showed me that.men whose lives were passed in danger were 
less easily satisfied by trivial performances than were civilians living 
in comfort and security. During the war ‘The Trojan Women’ was 
actually performed with success in a London music hall.” _ 

There can be no doubt that “Mixed Marriage,” Mr. Irvine’s 
earliest play (though the last to be produced) would bear out his own 
description of “John Ferguson.” It is a tragedy but it is not depress- 
ing. That is, not depressing if you are interested in humanity. If 
you care so much about human beings that you care about their con- 
flicts, their sorrows as well as their joys, if you want to see the inner 
working of the souls and minds of simple people, and if you want to 
see these people speaking their own language in their own way, in a 
play beautifully acted, directed by a past-master in the art of man- 
aging plays, Augustin Duncan, and staged by one of the young 
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geniuses of the American stage, Rollo Peters, then you are going to 
enjoy “Mixed Marriage.” 

Although written about the Irish conflict some years ago, it is as 
closely ingrained in Irish life and characteristics, as expressive of the 
Irish nature and nation today as it could have been when it was written, 
before the war. [Ireland’s problem of her two religions, of ‘her 
immensely varied character, her impulsiveness, her hot-headed love and 
hate, her romance and her imagination, are unchanged since the old 
Celtic days of almost forgotten history. Fiona McCloud knew the 
Irish better than almost any one except William Yeats, Synge and St. 
John Irvine, and all that these people have written about Ireland 
would have been true immemorial years ago and is equally true today. 
Irvine is a North of Ireland man, but never has there been a more 
trenchant arraignment of the bigoted Protestant than he gives you in 
“Mixed Marriage,” and never has there been a lovelier fanatic than the 
young Irish Catholic who stands ready to give his life to weave Ireland 
together. On the other hand, Irvine opens the great heart of Ireland 
and lets you read her essential tenderness and goodness in the Protest- 
ant mother, Mrs. Rainey, played with such consummate, delicate skill 
by Margaret Wycherly, and he too lets you see a Catholic mob that 
kills the lovely Irish girl because she wants to marry a Protestant. 
Irvine spares neither race, religion nor personality in his truthful 
utterance, and the humor in the play which over and over again con- 
vulsed the audience is a humor that rested Ceep in the heart of the 
players, that rests deep in the heart of all Ireland. 


WAS very much interested to see this play, when I heard it was 

I going to be brought out in New York, because I had met St. 
John Irvine. I know Augustin Duncan who produced and di- 
rected it and acted in it and I also have known Margaret Wycherly for 
years and Rollo Peters for a brief time. I felt that so rare a gathering 
of people as those who wrote the play and brought it out and acted it 
should melt together into a harmony of truth and beauty worth going 
on record, and this proved true. I walked home from the play after 
the first performance, finding it difficult to leave it and return to what 
you call “real life.” And on the way out in the little foyer of the 
Bramhall Playhouse I met groups of people talking with excited 
interest about the purport of the play, its strength, its significance. 
Mrs. Norman Hapgood was there, profoundly interested, a genuine 
friend of the play, with her were Mrs. Faversham and Edmund Jones, 
and just out the door was Kenneth McGowan and a group of other 
critics, and Harrison Rhoades was expressing his sincere enthusi- 
asm, and the Drama League Committee made another group. It 
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seemed as though all the audience wanted to go back again into the 
playhouse, become more intimate with the play, to live with it and know 
it better before putting it behind them in the world of their own lives. 
Surely Mr. Irvine would have felt that his attitude toward the 
public was justified if he could have seen the attitude of our public 
toward this play. “I am not a prophet,” he says in writing about 
“John Ferguson” in a preface to that play, “and I cannot interpret 
signs, but surely I am not over optimistic in believing that there is a 
public that will support intelligent and sincere drama, and is not 
unwilling to see the work of the master dramatists decently done . . 
I think that the commercial manager does an injustice to the play- 
going public when he assumes that nothing is too silly or vulgar for 
it. There must be in America many dramatists who can write 
plays that are on the level with Mr. Poole’s great novel, ‘The Har- 
bor.’ Why will the commercial manager not let these dramatists 
prove that they exist and have the power and the skill to do what 
Vaughan Moody did in “The Great Divide.’ ” 


HEN I first went in the Bramhall Playhouse the op-ning 
night of “Mixed Marriage” it seemed to me that it would 
be impossible for any actors to hold an audience, producing 

their play so close to the people listening, and on so tiny a stage, 
but so cleverly was the stage setting managed and so intense and 
absorbed were the actors, that from the beginning of the play the 
audience became unreal and the people living out their great conflicts 
in the Irish village were the most alive and convincing people in the 
world. 

I feel that the public should occasionally be made to stop and 
think and realize how fine a thing Augustin Duncan has done in his 
production of “John Ferguson” and “Mixed Marriage.” He has 
made Irvine, who is one of the best if not the greatest playwright of 
modern Irish life, seem real and significant to this country. He held 
“John Ferguson” on the stage six months, though it is a monumental 
tragedy as powerful and crushing in its way as some of the old Greek 
plays. He had the courage to produce “Mixed Marriage” in the face 
of the present Irish conflict. Although it is a play that had been 
characterized by some managers as “old fashioned,” a more closely knit 
play, both in the writing and in the direction, I have seldom seen. One 
scene serves throughout the three acts and there is no change of cos- 
tume, no effort to adorn humanity in a cheap, material way. The 
inevitable tragedy sweeps on from scene to scene, culminating in the 
death of the lovely little Irish girl who has given her heart to the 
Irish lad, so beautifully played by Rollo Peters. 
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To me it would be quite impossible to say that Margaret 
Wycherly acted Mrs. Rainey better than Gus. Duncan acted Mr. 
Rainey. They both lived in their parts, and filled your heart with 
sorrow over their great problems; and the less well-known people in 
the cast, Barry Macollum, Harmon MacGregor and Angela 
McCahill, all fitted into their parts to the joy of a moment’s comedy, 
or torture and the tragedy, with a rare consummate skill. As we go 
to press I hear that “Mixed Marriage” has left the Bramhall Play- 
house, outgrowing the size of the little theatre, and moved uptown to 
the Times Square Theatre. For this I rejoice with all my heart. 


ART FOR DEMOCRACY’S SAKE: BY 
ANNE O’HAGAN SHINN 


THINK Americans, more than any other people in the 
world, are hypnotized by the idea of education, not so 
much by what you get from education as from the thought 
of education itself; and so our schools are not planned to 
teach children how to be beautiful, natural and useful and 
how to enrich their lives with a knowledge of the lovely 

things in the world, of grace and gayety and real joyousness; what 
we do in most cases in our public and private schools, in our colleges 
}and universities, is to crowd a young mind with hordes of facts 
unrelated and often worthless, and then, when this mind is so full of 
just facts that it can hold no more, we send the youth weary, distrait, 
bewildered, out into life to cope with real conditions. 

In observing children, whom I love very much, I notice that little 
children are nearly always graceful, imaginative, sprightly, with a 
love of practical things and love of beauty. They like to work and 
they adore anyone who teaches them how. They like to dance and 
their little bodies are eager for motion. They like to act plays and 
write stories. And then we start right in to destroy all this natural 
expression of mind and soul and body, and we make them feel that 
the only things to know are in books, and the only things worth while 
are what someone else expresses or teaches. 

This very stupid idea of education, which seems to prevail in all 
the civilized world, has been thrown overboard down at the Greenwich 
settlement in New York City, and there little children are allowed 
to do the most normai, simple, lovely things their own way. They 
write their own plays, they stage and act them, and sometimes they 
are good and sometimes bad. They dance to music they know and 
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love, making up their own steps and developing their own rhythm, 
and they do all these things not as hard work and study, but as an 
opportunity for having the most wonderful time in the world. 

And what a rich new ideal of education this is at Greenwich House 
—the ideal that education should consist in freeing individual pow- 
ers and that there is no impossible task to the mind that has not 
been painstakingly walled up behind a great brass section of tra- 
ditional education. 

This theory has not yet deeply penetrated the regular educational 
systems, and has not yet been largely tried out in the common or 
garden subjects. But it has begun where so many beneficent inno- 
vations have begun—in the settlements, those admirable experiment 
stations in the great art of making human life not only endurable but 
joyful. And it has begun with the little arts that contribute to that 
great art—with poetry, acting, modeling, singing. 

Some visitors at Greenwich House were exclaiming over the 
work of a group of young painters. “What gifted little creatures!” 
they cried. But the Director shook her head. “No more so than 
others,” she said. “We don’t believe so much that we have been lucky 
in finding groups of gifted little artists as we believe that almost every- 
one is an artist if the creative stream isn’t dammed up within him, or 
tortured into the wrong channel—” 

It has been on this principle of freeing the native impulse, the 
talent, through which the individuality of a child seeks to express 
itself, that the Settlement has been quietly experimenting for several 
years. The Children’s Theatre, a little more spectacularly than any 
other department, perhaps, shows the progress of the idea. 

Come to it on any Monday afternoon. You will see children 
piling eagerly into the auditorium, a lovely room, large, gracious with 
the fundamental grace of fair proportion, gay with decorations a gen- 
eration removed from the improving brown photographs of antique 
relics once considered the only appropriate wear for schools, neighbor- 
hood houses, libraries and other places for instilling sound taste into 
the young. The Director of the theatre is there, a slim, dark little 
creature, brown and vivid; the director of dancing is there, a slim, 
golden little creature in opalescent draperies; a breezy, hatted pianist 
has blown in from somewhere out-of-doors on the stroke of four pre- 
pared to furnish melodies to suit the most various, and the most swiftly 
various, moods. 

If any adult onlooker, remembering her own school dramatics of 
a generation ago, waits to see the directing hands laid compellingly on 
shoulders, tilting chins, or to hear the directing voice chirp forth the 
recollected words: “Have you all got your parts perfectly today?” 
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that adult onlooker is fated to be surprised. Not acting for the per- 
formance’s sake, not drama for drama’s sake, not “art for art’s sake,” 
is the aim of the Children’s Theatre—but acting, drama, art, for the 
sake of the actors, for the sake of freeing those mysterious impulses 
toward expression-through-movement, through make-believe, that 
inhere in all of us until the regimentation of our education has 
destroyed them—that, rather wordily, is the aim of the Children’s 
Theatre. That, substituting the terms of the other arts for that of 
the drama, is the aim of all the art work at Greenwich House. 

In pursuance of that aim, the Director calls for a prayer—no, no, 
not any articulation of desires, not any conversational five minutes 
with Deity. She has in mind a prospective play, requiring in one part 
a young actor capable of conveying in every motion intensity of yearn- 
ing, intensity of belief in the power of his yearning to bring the longed- 
for thing to pass. She is testing her company. Not all the children 
undertake the pantomimic portrayal, and of those who do some are 
obviously remembering what they have seen in church and repeating 
it. But most of them are thinking—feeling; and they are expressing 
in their supple, thought-responsive poses the depth of their desire, the 
seriousness or lightness of that for which they pray. One among 
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ART FOR DEMOCRACY’S SAKE 





them stands out—a tallish girl of twelve or thirteen, with no partic- 
ular distinction of color to aid in her effects. Yet watching her go 
up the steps of the platform as though to some very sanctuary of her 
help, one cannot help but catch one’s breath sharply. Whatever 
childish things the others pray for, here is prayer for something that 
means life. Here, sombre, tragic, passionate, went a young Eleanora 
Duse, but not a child trained in the mimicry of an Eleanora Duse. 

And the result of it all? Not only charming, free Christmas 
pantomime—“The Tumbler of Our Lady,” but a group of children 
acting lovely parts in the charming world of phantasy. 

And the art school; not paintings to hang on an exhibition wall, 
even an “independent” exhibition wall, was the purpose in the painting 
classes which created the genuine excitement. 

At the risk of iteration, let us recapitulate the theory of art edu- 
cation that has, in their neighborhood, been the fruitful source of so 
much pleasure. We all know what is likely to be the effect on the 
average child, of being set a model of perfection and told to copy it. 
Whether it is a model of manners, or of arithmetic, or of dancing steps 
or what not. It is to deaden impulse and desire. 

But the new fashion of teaching that prevails at Greenwich House 
says: “The great artist who painted that great picture only set down 
what he saw. He saw infinitely more than most of us can ever see— 
Heaven gave him wonderful eyes and a wonderful heart for seeing, 
and wonderful hands for the setting down. But we all have eyes in 
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our degree, and we all have hands. Let us look about us and see what 
there is in the world and set it down as we see it. This is the most 
wonderful fun that there is in life—to see and to set down what we see. 
And it is not the great artist’s alone—it is for all of us.” 

“Of course,” says Mary Simkhovitch, that woman of large, lovely 
vision, of sunny humor, of most generous humanity, the woman who 
at least as greatly as anyone in her profession has made of settlement 
work one of the joyous modern arts, “we are not so young as to believe 
that this naiveté untrained by history will produce art. But what we 
do believe is that when a child learns to work out his own impulses, 
instead of merely copying, he begins to be—well, the millionth cousin 
of Praxiteles! A blood relative, however far removed, and no mere 
pretender.” 

In the pottery classes for which the Settlement is rather famous 
the workers have arrived at the stage of “training their naiveté by 
history,” as Mrs. Simkhovitch puts it. The director of the pottery 
work, Miss Robertson, takes groups of her young modelers to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum and they study the work of the dead and gone 
potters with the eager eyes of children who have discovered that they 
possess the same gift as the masters. Very beautiful are many of the 
results of this development in jar and candlestick, vase and pitcher. 

“Ours is a neighborhood,” says Mrs. Simkhovitch, “which warms 
up to the arts. The majority of our children are Irish and Italian in 
heritage and anything with life and movement, anything which can 
be dramatized, appeals to them strongly. They do delightful things. 
They have brought us here to the discovery that people are artists. 
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Our method frees the wonderful little gifts that are in all children 
before they are demmed up, tortured into wrong channels.” 

And then she goes on into a vision of a society in which it would 
not greatly matter what “class” was uppermost, because all classes 
would have learned to find their excitement in the art of expression, in 
the joy of creating beauty, instead of in the various other ideas in 
which they find their excitement nowadays. She has a theory, rather 
an intriguing theory when you consider it, that more revealing than 
anything else about men and women is the way in which they get their 
thrills. And, therefore, she has the companion theory that it is of 
almost infinite importance to open for all the world ways of obtaining 
excitement. That ultimately means in her definition, and the defini- 
tion of Greenwich House, art for democracy’s sake—a community 
humanized by its free exercise of all its fair and creative noble 
impulses. That is the far-off vista. Meantime there are the lovely, 
clumsy, beautifully blue and shimmeringly green bowls and jars, and 
the little puppet shows, and the lovely “Tumbler of Our Lady,” and 
the Music School waits singing in old Washington Square on Christ- 
mas Eve—joyous little indications of what the new method may 
mean to the community. 
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THE GALLERY, THE HOME AND THE DECO- 
RATOR INTER-RELATED AS MRS. JOHN 
ALEXANDER SEES IT: BY HILDEGARDE 
HAWTHORNE 


MOME decoration is usually a matter of compromises. 
Seldom does the decorator have a chance to work 
from the ground up, and too often she must make her 
PF: EAN own conception bow to the stern fact of a grandfather’s 
i ee o chair or sideboard or a mother’s pet table that must 
oo zt" 14-3 be used, be it as incongruous as it may. It is only the 

hardiest spirit that will throw away the piece of fur- 
niture haloed by sentiment because it is out-of-place and unbeautiful. 
The successful decorator is the one who can somehow make such a 
piece harmonize with some scheme that will be fit and charming, who, 
out of dissimilar and unlikely elements, can create an environment 
that will be pleasing, emphasize what is excellent and discount what 
is poor. 

It is this question of compromises that particularly interests Mrs. 
John Alexander. And she has found that the managing of exhibi- 
tions in the Arden Gallery, a work she has been greatly interested in, 
has been of amazing assistance in exactly this direction. 

“Qur exhibitions are not mere exhibitions,” she remarked. “We 
try to make each one a complete picture in itself. The first glance you 
get as you enter is the important one. We combine and arrange what 
is sent in to us in such a way that this coup d’@il shall be charming 
as to color, form and line, that it shall be harmonious and interesting. 
Now, when you get things from half a dozen periods, when you get 
a mass of different colors in the things that must be shown, you have 
to start compromising. And that is precisely what you have to do in 
decorating a home except in those rare instances where you really are 
given carte blanche. 

“The trouble with the schools is that they do not consider this 
fact. A girl who is taking a course in interior decoration is given cer- 
tain promises, and makes her decorative scheme complete. She puts 
her windows where she chooses, makes them the shape and size she 
wants, has no one to consider save herself and her plan. In practical 
work this is impossible. You must take things as they are, and they 
are usually as you don’t want them. Here in the gallery we have to 
take things as they are, and create something beautiful. Except that 
we have no windows, our problem is similar. I find myself working 
out results here just as I do in the houses I am asked to make over, or 
the room I have been asked to redecorate. Take the exhibition of 
miniatures and portrait drawings. It was necessary that the color in 
the rest of the room be subdued, so that the jewel-like beauty of the 
miniatures should not be impaired. We used those pieces of pottery 
of dull and soft hues to give the room the right warmth and glow, and 
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A CORNER OF THE ARDEN STUDIOS SHOWING GREAT CARE AND SKILL IN 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF WALLS AND FURNITURE. MRS. JOHN ALEXANDER, 
WHO CREATED THE ARDEN STUDIOS, BELIEVES THAT AN EXHIBITION 
ROOM WHICH CHANGES FROM WEEK TO WEEK IS ONE OF THE MOST 
SIGNIFICANT PLACES IN WHICH TO STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE ARDEN STUDIOS SHOWING 
DIFFERENT ARRANGEMENT OF WALLS AND FURNITURE. 

















GALLERY, HOME AND DECORATOR 


we made the same use of furniture. The miniatures were the high 
point, and the rest of the room led up to them. The portrait drawings 
were brought in because the miniatures required something to help 
them out. They were not enough by themselves, but paintings would 
have killed them. You have to try, and try again. This is the case 
in decorating ahome. There are certain points you will not be able to 
alter, certain prejudices and opinions you will have to consider. These 
things make the fascination as well as the difficulties of the decorator’s 
life.” 

There is another matter stressed by Mrs. Alexander. She believes 
in harmonizing the house to the people who are to live in it. It must 
not be alien to them. 

“Don’t force people. Don’t make them buy things you know to 
be beautiful if they do not like them. Give them time. One sure step 
in the right direction taken with confidence and pleasure is better than 
three that have been taken under coercion and without conviction. 
And it is surprising how people learn. How one good thing will 
work upon them, and they will come to see what is wrong with the 
bad things they have liked. In these gallery exhibitions we seek to 
give a demonstration of what we can do, and to suggest the charm of 
harmony and proper scale. Scale is most important, and most often 
overlooked. Rooms, belongings and owners ought all to scale. To 
use Louis Seize furniture in a little house where the life is lived on an 
entirely different scale from that which belongs to this type of decora- 
tior is wrong. You might make the room a perfect Louis Seize, and 
yet it would be inharmonious and ridiculous, because it could not 
possibly harmonize with the life or the character of house and owner.” 

A thing can, in fact, be beautiful in itself but not at all so when 
brought into surroundings where it does not belong. 

“IT am often asked by desperate people who have bought some 
fine things and brought them home what is the matter. “These were 
lovely when I got them, but now I don’t like them at all,’ is the wail. 
Sometimes it is possible by a new arrangement, a new color scheme, by 
taking out and bringing in, to save these pieces and the room too. 
These are the triumphs of our job. But it is this ignorance as to har- 
mony and scale that works so much mischief in our homes.” 

Another of Mrs. Alexander’s object lessons in surmounting dif- 
ficulties was shown in her exhibition of ancient and modern embroid- 
eries, a part of which is to be seen in the second illustration. The 
grouping of the various pieces has been very carefully worked out, 
both in regard to color and to form, while the texture and character of 
the embroideries had also to be considered. The arrangement of the 
furniture is most happy, and though the pieces belong to a number of 
periods and styles, there is no impression of confusion. The whole 
room “composes” and this without effort. 


(Continued on page 397) 
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THE RARE AND BEAUTIFUL ART OF 
MARY ROGERS: BY MARY FANTON 
ROBERTS: 


WENT the other evening at twilight down in an old 
quarter of New York to see the paintings of Mary Rogers 
(who died just a few months ago) and who is to have 
the unique honor of a single-room show at the coming 
Independent Exhibition. I did not know her work 
though I had heard her mentioned by men whose judg- 

ment I greatly respected. 
It was curious going through the busy excited crowd of people 
hurrying eagerly home; business at its day’s climax—lights gleam- 
ing through thousands of office windows—a sense of the intensity of 
life that was overwhelming—and then the quaint old house, and the 
wide, cool silent studio, pictures everywhere, and the spirit of the 
young artist brooding over her work. 

And her work as it was shown to me seemed more real, more 
living, more encompassing than the roar of the great city’s streets or 
even the flood of light which poured down over the moving throngs. 

The almost uncanny sense of the presence of the painter in and 
about her work remained with me through that strange thrilling hour 
that I looked at her oil paintings, her water colors and monotypes— 
shown me with love, but complete self effacement, by her sister. 

First her oil paintings were brought out, large and small can- 
vasses, portraits, landscapes, studies from life, sketches wholly 
imaginative, but each one a full rich expression of some intense inter- 
est in people or nature or in some new and curious technique. In every 
canvas she was seeking to express her very delight in life or her curi- 
osity about life or her love of the great impersonal world of nature. 
All her canvasses gave me the impression of having been conceived 
and executed swiftly with such means as most vividly and surely 
expressed her purpose. 

In her landscape I felt a curious kinship with Van Gogh, not his 
color or any sense of her even having seen his work—though it is 
possible she has, as she travelled extensively; but what I sensed most 
keenly in her was the nearness that Van Gogh has to the great forces 
of life, the power to paint light, the quiver over her canvas of things 
growing. Her houses were painted with a fine structure in them, and 
near one little pink house she painted a wide curving old road, over 
which I felt many people had travelled. It was a road children 
would rush along merrily to picnics and friends, that lovers would 
find alluring in the moonlight, a road with personality and experience. 

Her trees held strength and motion, and above all individuality. 
They were trees that the sun had nurtured and the winds bent, that 
the rains had watered and that gave kindly shade. 
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THE ART OF MARY ROGERS 


because I saw at least one hundred in that one hour, but because 

of seeing so many and not concentrating my thought very long 
on any one [I can all the more readily recall an impression of Mary 
Rogers’ personality and art that was searching and beautiful and 
lasting. 

I felt her versatility as most extraordinary. She had no one 
technique, ancient or modern; but many methods that captured her 
impulse of the moment. She chose from those who had gone before 
her or living to-day as she wished. In one painting she was impres- 
sionistic; in the next simple and vivid as Van Gogh or Gauguin; again 
excessively the modernist especially in the painting of “The Dancers” 
which illustrates this article. Following the canvas of “The Dancers” 
came a study that was cubist in color and form, and after that a glori- 
ous still life of flowers, that carried a hint of Rédon, but richer in 
conception and freer in handling. 

And we came then (I say it almost reverently) to Mary Rogers’ 
water colors which she did almost wholly the last year of her life. To 
me they seemed the very pinnacle of her achievement—as though the 
concentrated essence of her life, so soon to end, had poured out through 
color to furnish beautiful decorations for the world. There is in fact 
a difference between the water colors done the first half of this last 
year and during the last few months. The first group was richer, 
warmer, closer to life. There were suggestions of Cézanne in these, 
especially in the landscapes, and in some of the still lifes Japan had 
touched her spirit, though never commanded it. In a way full of 
mystery Mary Rogers always had her unique reception of any inspira- 
tion; all the world interested her, painters as well as nature and 
people; but what she thought and painted was fresh, original and 
intensely personal. Here as in all her work I found great simplicity 
and intensely artistic elimination and fearlessness. Of great interest 
is the way in which she sometimes treated one subject with perhaps two 
or three different methods and technique. As for instance, the study 
of the brilliant little bird in a cage, on a table, near a bunch of gorgeous 
midsummer flowers. She worked out this study through three pro- 
cesses, and the last was merely splashes of exquisitely pure color, 
beautifully placed, the cage and the bird most delicately and subtly 
indicated. 


A ND this method was the one she employed in practically all her 


I teaeess easily call to mind this or that particular painting 


watercolor work as well as monotypes the last few months of 

her life. It was as though she was seeking for the very spirit 
and soul of life, trying to imprison it in color rather than to reproduce 
for you the more material and intense beauty which had so interested 
her in her early work. 


(Continued on page 390) 
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FREEDOM IN PERIOD DECORATION: AS EX- 
PRESSED BY ELSIE DE WOLFE IN AN 
INTERVIEW WITH HILDEGARDE HAW- 
THORNE 


ZISS DE WOLFE has been called the “Chintz Dec- 
orator,” and she is proud of the nickname. She was 
largely responsible for the cult of chintz here in 
America, and it is owing to her love for the material 
that many and many a home has shaken itself free of 
plush and velvet and put on the fresh quaintness of 
chintz, chintz with its fascinating possibilities in subtle 
color combinations, in contrast, in pattern and in quality. A fine 
chintz is a real work of art, and so great is its variety that it is possible 
to use it successfully in the simplest or the most complicated of dec- 
orative schemes. A young girl’s country bedroom in some wayside 
bungalow or the smart reception room in a city house can each wear 
their chintzes bravely content in the knowledge that they are both 
suitable and beautiful. 

But Miss de Wolfe’s interest in interior decoration goes far deeper 
and reaches far wider than any triumph in chintzes. There are few 
persons in her profession who have given themselves with a greater 
ardor to the work or who have held more consistently to their ideals. 
To take some dark, grimy city house and turn it into a place of sun- 
shine and light is with her a passion. She has two watchwords, suita- 
bility and simplicity. And her favorite periods in the creating of a 
house-interior are the French and American Colonial. “If I have 
been successful in leading a few people away from the ornate and 
spectacular to the fine simplicity of the American and French Colonial 
periods, I am successful indeed,” she says. Nor does she want to make 
rooms that are to be lived in museum places. She wishes them to look 
as though they had “been loved and lived in for years.” 

To the woman who has a home that is cluttered and unsatisfac- 
tory, and who has also an ideal—some fair castle in Spain—Miss de 
Wolfe says: 

“It isn’t necessary to live among intolerable furniture and dingy 
colors simply because you cannot realize that castle. There never yet 
was a house so ugly that it couldn’t be made over into something worth 
while. Begin your decoration by a process of elimination. Throw 
things out. How many times I have cleared a room of junk, of 
heterogeneous furniture and bric-a-brac bought to make a house look 
cozy, and achieved space, composure, dignity. Study your wall spaces, 
your windows and floors, and your lighting fixtures. If you are going 
to use chintzes as hangings, then solid color rugs prove the more satis- 
factory as arule. If the room is small and crowded looking, paneled 
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THE “CHINTZ DECORATOR” 


walls and the judicious use of mirrors will give space, light and 
composure.” 

Miss de Wolfe is given to this paneling of wall spaces, as the 
illustrations show. Such paneling is a sufficient decoration, needing 
few or no pictures, and it is particularly fortunate with the Colonial 
furnishings and the soft grays, buffs, creams and ivory whites the 
Colonial period delighted in. With this background in your rooms 
you can have great license in your hangings, chair coverings, and 
ornaments, satisfying with these your demand for color. And in spite 
of Miss de Wolfe’s love for the Colonial she declares that one may 
easily overdo the plain white walls, white woodwork and carefully 
matched furniture of the wary decorator. Dash and boldness do not 
come amiss. “You can use furniture of a half dozen styles so long as 
they are harmonious—and you gain in homeyness by such com- 
binations.” 

Anyone who cares at all for the subject can easily master enough 
about period furniture to avoid mixing incongruous styles in one room, 
Miss de Wolfe says. There is nothing mysterious about it. Work 
from what you have. And work toward the suitable. If you have a 
simple home, do not buy Italian Renaissance furniture for it. Should 
you possess pieces in that style, change them for another style that 
will harmonize with the small rooms, the cottage windows, the infor- 
mality of the house itself. A stately and splendid apartment that 
has spaciousness of proportion can use furniture designed in the days 
when palaces were the inspiration of the designer. For the American 
home the ideals that touch their perfection in the Washington home 
at Mount Vernon are, according to Miss de Wolfe, the safest and 
most beautiful. 

A study of the illustrations accompanying this article will prove 
interesting. The smaller room is beautiful, but nothing of comfort 
or homeyness is sacrificed. These are rooms to live in and be happy in. 
But not an inharmonious note is struck, for all the ease and uncon- 
ventionality of the arrangement. Lines, fabrics, wood, the pattern 
of the chintz used, each helps the others and gains from the others. 
There is nothing formal, chilling, nothing smacking of the shop here. 
These rooms seem to have grown to their present state during the lapse 
of years, to have been long “loved and lived in.” Miss de Wolfe is 
strong on this point: 

“The decorator who simply produces a replica of a “Period,” who 
has made a room or a house according to a formula, where every detail 
has been carefully studied, may have produced something fit to be in 
a museum, but if the element of home is lacking, if the house does not 
invite living in it, then the decorator has failed. The house or the 
room must be suited to its ends, as well as be beautiful. It must con- 
form to its character.” 

(Continued on page 397) - 








CONCERNING RHYTHM: BY MARGUERITE 
WILKINSON 


=] OR nearly ten years, now, the fight has been on. We 
have lost that tranquillity in which poets are supposed 
to “recollect.” Poets have been tearing each other’s 
metaphorical hair and pulling each other’s metaphor- 
ical ears. Poet has been to poet more hateful than the 
Philistine. New poets have bearded the old and old 
poets have ground down the new. As we have waxed 
hot in faction in poetry we have waxed cold. Wherefore men write 
not as they wrote in the brave days of old! 

What has been the cause of this warfare of the poets? Chiefly the 
question of how rhythm shall be used in the making of poetry in Eng- 
lish. In 1911 a few poets began the war quite innocently, armed only 
with a desire for fresh, unhackneyed beauty. They were weary of the 
iambic monotony of much of the verse of the period. They began to 
write in what has since been called “unrhymed cadence.” Their artistic 
ideals have been admirably explained by Amy Lowell, John Gould 
Fletcher, F. S. Flint, D. H. Lawrence and others in many articles for 
periodicals and in the prefaces to their own boks. 

In “Men, Women and Ghosts” (Macmillan, 1916) Miss Lowell 
said, 

“T think it was the piano pieces of Debussy, with their strange 
likeness to short vers libre poems which first showed me the close kin- 
ship of music and poetry. (One wonders whether Miss Lowell had 
missed Lanier.) And there flashed into my mind the idea of using the 
movement of poetry in somewhat the same way that the musician uses 
the movement of music . . . It was quite evident that this could never 
be done in the strict pattern of metrical form.” 

In the same year John Gould Fletcher introduced “Goblins And 
Pagodas” with a defense of free verse. He said, in substance, that it 
suits the thought and emotion of our period and is therefore appro- 
priate in poetry of our period. His plea was for subtler and more 
musical curves of rhythm than those which painstakingly follow the 
same progression of beats. 

F. S. Flint, in his most interesting introduction to “Otherworld” 
(The Poetry Bookshop, London, 1920) emphasized and elaborated 
this same idea. He thinks that nothing more can be done, freshly 
and artistically, with the regular meters and rhymes to which we have 
been accustomed in the past, and that unrhymed cadence is to be the 
characteristic form of our age. 
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CONCERNING RHYTHM 


D. H. Lawrence, in his introduction to ““New Poems” (Huebsch, 
1920) has this to say: 

“Poetry is, as a rule, either the voice of the far future, exquisite 
and ethereal, or it is the voice of the past, rich, magnificent . . . The 
poetry of the beginning and the poetry of the end must have that 
exquisite finality . . . the rhythm which returns upon itself like a 
dance where the hands link; and loosen and link for the supreme 
moment at the end . . . But there is another kind of poetry: the 
poetry of that which is at hand: the immediate present . . . In the 
immediate present there is no perfection, no consummation, nothing 
finished . . . it is obvious that poetry of the instant present can not 
have the same body or the same motion as the poetry of the before 
and after . . . There is no rhythm that returns upon itself, no ser- 
pent of eternity with its tail in its own mouth.” 

These poets have written as well in unrhymed cadence and as in- 
telligibly about it as anybody has in our period. They are quite right in 
saying that unrhymed cadence, when well made, is beautiful, musical 
and rhythmical in a fresh and subtle way, appropriate in its relation to 
the thought and feeling of our period, and dynamic in quality. What 
remains to be said on the other side? 

There are only two good arguments against the substitution of 
free verse for metrical verse. Conrad Aiken, who is one of the best 
masters of traditional rhythm now writing, no matter what one may 
think of the ideas and substance of his poems, has this to say in “Scepti- 
cisms” (Knopf, 1919) : 

“At first glance it seems only natural that in a freer and more 
discursive medium the poet should find himself better able to fix upon 
the more impalpable nuances of feeling. But a steadier inspection 
leaves us not quite so sure. If one can convey subtler moods in free 
verse than in symmetrical verse, might one not logically argue that 
prose could be subtler still than either? The logic is perhaps not 
impeccable; but it is sufficiently strong to suggest the presence of some 
error . . . when a poet discards rhythm he is discarding perhaps the 
most powerful single artifice of poetry which is at his disposal—the 
particular artifice, moreover, which more than any other enables the 
poet to obtain a psychic control over his reader.” 

The other argument against free verse is to be found in the fact 
that it is nearly as difficult to memorize as prose. Poets who are 
content to write for their own period, for the ecstatic now, or for that 
brief age when the ideas for which they stand are interesting to man- 
kind in and of themselves, can afford to use vers libre exclusively. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE ON POETRY 


Poets who desire immortality should consider the constitution of the 
human mind. We are born lazy as we are born sinners. The strictly 
patterned verse of the academic poet, even when it is less original and 
beautiful than free verse, is easier to remember. The lines of it may 
haunt the mind. Lovers of Walt Whitman’s poetry can seldom repeat 
more than a sentence or two from one poem or another. Whereas 
lovers of Bobbie Burns’ lyrics can often sing or say dozens of them. 
And probably a dozen persons will attempt to say or sing the metrical 
poem for every one who will attempt to say or sing the poem in 
unrhymed cadence. There is one exception. People do memorize the 
psalms in the Bible. But in that they usually have a religious motive 
and the aid of religious custom. 

If we agree with the modern radicals in thinking that much of 
the writing in regular meter is stale and monotonous, that the iambic 
has been overworked, that the metrical cliché should be avoided, but if, 
on the other hand, we realize that poetry in free verse fails to secure 
the strongest control over the reader’s mind and has small mnemonic 
value, what can be done about it? Is there any way of keeping fresh- 
ness, subtlety, psychological accuracy, and the dynamic quality in 
rhythm without losing the entrancing power and the mnemonic value 
of regular meter? I think that there is. I think it is a way that Sidney 
Lanier led up to in 1880 when his “Science in English Verse” was 
published. 

(Continued on page 393) 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE GIVES AN INTER- 
VIEW ON INDIAN POETRY TO MARGUERITE 
WILKINSON 


, > ABINDRANATH TAGORE has been hailed in this 


Ko 
: country as an aristocrat of Bengal, whose family was 
{ w C established there long before anybody came over in 
\ ra. fg) The Mayflower, as a philosophical teacher—another 
Py SPD) wise man from the East, and as a poet who makes his 
=" poems in two languages, that of his own country and 
English. How his poems sound in English we know. They are 
written in the rhythms of poetic prose with longer curves of sound 
than most makers of vers libre ever use. They move quietly and 
sweetly from line to line and from thought to thought. I had long 


wondered what the rhythms of these same poems would be like in the 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE ON POETRY 


language in which they were first written. When the opportunity 
came I asked Dr. Tagore to tell me something about them. 

“T have heard that your poems are often sung and chanted by the 
people of your country,” said I, “that is true, is it not?” 

“Yes,” he said, “it is true. Our people love poetry. I know vil- 
lagers in my neighborhood, who, after their day’s work in the field, 
gather under the stars before some hut and sing in chorus till midnight 
devotional songs belonging to the best lyrical literature of their 
language.” 

“If the people enjoy singing your poems is it because they are 
like folk poetry?” 

“Some of my poems are like folk poetry,” said Dr. Tagore, “but 
some are in the romantic style and some in the classical style.” 

“The music that goes with them is your own music, is it not?” 

aa 

“Can you tell me something about it?” 

“It is difficult to do that because it is not at all like your Western 
music. When I first went to England I was taken to hear a great 
singer—she had been in opera. I could not understand why people 
found her singing beautiful. To me it was strange—imitative—lI did 
not like it. But I said to myself, ‘If so many people think it is beau- 
tiful, and such intelligent people, I will try to understand.’ And so I 
studied the Western music and I have found much to admire in it. 
But your people will not study our music. When they come to India 
and do not like it at once they will not try to understand... . .” 

I could readily believe that the Americans with money enough to 
travel to India would not be the ones to stop and study the music or 
art of Bengal long and faithfully. Our intolerance, where it existed 
in this connection, might readily be the result of the pressure of our 
practical occidental lives upon us, or of our breathless haste. Just 
why English musicians should not be interested in Indian music I do 
not know. 

“When you make a poem and music for it do you make the verbal 
and musical melodies together? Or does the music come first, so that 
you fit words to it, or the words, so that you fit music to them?” 

“Sometimes I make the words first and then put music with them 
later. Sometimes I make a melody first and then put words with it. 
Sometimes the music is subordinated to the words. Sometimes the 
words are subordinated to music.” 

“How does this method affect your rhythms?” 

“They are always changed. Anything new added always changes 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE ON POETRY 


what was before. It is like color added to the lines of a picture. When 
you add melody to words the rhythm is changed.” 

“Yet you do not change the emotional key—a love song remains 
in the same mood, or a lament for a dead friend retains the spirit of 
sorrow even when the new element is added.” 

Dr. Tagore gave assent at once. 

“The new thing that is added—it is not alien,” he said. 

“You believe, then, that either in a poem or in a song, rhythm 
always means something, is always intimately related to the emotion 
expressed ?” 

Dr. Tagore seemed to think that rhythm would have no value 
otherwise. 

“Where,” I asked him, “do the poets of your country find their 
thythms? Do they get them out of rhetorics?” 

He laughed gently and shook his head. 

“Before me,” he said, “they went much to the rhetorics. I have 
set them free.” 

“Where do your own rhythms come from?” 

“From the subconscious,” he said, “like a spring bubbling out of 
the earth.” 

“Will you tell me something of the kinds of rhythm you have in 
your language?” 

“We have many kinds of rhythm, a great rhythmical variety. 
Our words have no individual idiosyncrasies, no accents of their own to 
be respected, as English words have. In that our language is more 
like French. Many rhythmical bars that are rare or quite impossible 
in English are common with us. We have a four-syllable bar and five- 
syllable bar.” 

“Where does the verse-accent come?” 

“On the first syllable, usually. It is like the ebbing away of the 
breath, a bar of one of these rhythms—the full breath at the beginning 
—then the renewal at the beginning of the next bar.” 

Dr. Tagore then kindly recited a few lines from one of his poems 
written with four syllables to the bar. The rhythmical effect was very 
beautiful. While he was reciting I noticed that his finger, lying on 
the table, beat the time of the rests at the end of the line. Evidently 
the poets of Bengal know that time is time in silence just as much as 
in sound. At this moment we were interrupted and I went away with 
the memory of that gently wavering rhythm, “like the ebbing away 
of the breath,” but clearly marked from bar to bar and line to line, 
wishing that I could have heard many more of these poems in the 
language which I did not understand, yet found so clearly musical. 
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TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE POETRY CONTEST 


7) TRING OF BEADS AND PETALS,” a group of 
poems in unrhymed cadence, wins the first of the prizes 
offered by THe Toucustonre. These poems are not 
remarkable for depth of thought or for richness of 
rhythm. We like them for the rare freshness of 

imagination in them, for their delicacy, spontaneity, 
whimsieality, and intuitive sense of magic. 


STRING OF BEADS AND PETALS:; BY HILDA 
CONKLING 


THE GARDEN 


OVE is a garden 

Where my soul is a tree in bloom, 

Where my joy is a fountain that keeps rippling 
Forevermore. 





DAISIES 


NOW-WHITE shawls. . . 

Golden faces .. . 

Countryside, hillside, wayside people . . . 
Little market-women 

Selling dew and yellow flour 

To make bread 

For some city of elves. . . 


Wiup Tvutip 


M OTTLED like the tiger-lily leaf, 
With black necklace clinging, 
(Of course it has a green cloak!) 
God has made a tulip. 
He made the glacier like a moving jewel, 
He made the tulip, 
Like a red cloud lighted by the sun. 
I wonder how it feels to make a flower 
Or a glacier like a great dream? 


THUNDER Mist 


WHIRLING vapor changing. . . 
Is it an opening flower? 
Is it a fading prancing horse? 
The steeple with its oldness, 
In the foreground a maple with silver-backed leaves 
Against a violet cloud. . . 
This is an August storm 


That blew down out of the sky. om 
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HE old brass pot in the corner 

Shines and scowls at the kitchen pans. 
Like a stubborn king 

He sits and frowns. . . 

Orders them about 

When I’m not looking. 

He was a gift from the fairy queen. . . 
What can I do? 


He boils rice when I want it, 

Makes broth when it is needed: 

He is magic 

But he growls all day. 

Without him it would be pleasant and comfortable 
In my little cottage 

With wistaria growing over the open windows. . . 
What can I do? 


He tells the frying pan 

To stay on its hook. . . 

He shouts at the other pans 

In a gruff voice. . . 

They all might be so happy 

In my cozy kitchen! 

Tell me—but you must whisper— 
What can I do? 


IME is a harp 

That plays to you till you fall asleep: 
You are always spending it away 
Like a music... 

Suddenly you are left alone 

On a trail of wind. 


The mountains were asleep 

Long ago! 

Listen . . . the tune is changing. . . 
Do you hear it? 

You will sleep too 

Before long. . . 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSES PLANNED FOR RARE 
COMFORT, YET WITH ECONOMY AND CHARM 


F you are going to build for an investment as well as a home you 
are bound to study the kind of house you are going to put up 
pretty thor oughly, and in the end you will probably build a 

smaller structure and a better one than you first intended to, because 
the house that is built as an investment must last and look well as 
long as it lasts. Here at THe ToucHsTONE we plan to have the 
essentials in building of the very best, and then we economize in space 
in the arrangement ‘of floors, the practical placing of plumbing, limit- 
ing the number of rooms, having one flight of stairs instead of two, 
and in the doing away with the cellar where the climate permits. 

We have found a great advantage in coping with unusual build- 
ing sites; instead of trying to smooth off a hillside and level a bit of 
sunken land, instead of always building the sitting room to the front 
and squaring off the corners, we have discovered that the way to vary 
the beauty of home-building is to leave the land as it lies with all its 
opportunities and to place the house upon it so it becomes an ornament 
to that particular piece of land, more interesting and more appropri- 
ate than any other kind of ornament could be. 

In Touchstone House No. 81, a very wide and shallow house was 
desired for a corner lot. It was impossible to make the house as wide 
as was demanded and build it straight across the front of the lot, so 
Mr. Fowler worked out the interestingly irregular floor plan which 
accompanies the elevation of No. 81 making every difficulty into an 
advantage. In order to gain the amount of space that he desired, you 
see that he has turned his house on 
the right-hand side into a right angle. 
This gives an amount of light and sun 
that could not be accomplished any 
other way. In telling me about this 
house, Mr. Fowler said, “I find that 
a plan like this which varies so much 
in adjustment affords an opportunity 
for more interesting use of space.” 

The first floor is so arranged 
that it will serve for complete living 
quarters for a small family. There 
are bedrooms and bath on this floor. 
Of course, with a larger family, or 
one or two maids, it would be neces- 
sary to finish and outfit the top floor 
and this is so partitioned that it can 
readily be done either at the time of 
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building or with the increase of family or 
with the sale of the house to people with a 
large family. 

But if this house is to be occupied by 
only two or three people and one maid or 
no maid, the ground floor furnishes a charm- 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE 
NO. 81 






—| 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN SHOWING 
UNIQUE DESIGN, 
east. The living room, set diagonally, 


gathers light and sun from the south and 
west. The dining nook off the living room 
and connected with the kitchen is a charm- 
ing arrangement for a small family. It is 
quite large enough for breakfast and lunch 









ing bungalow scheme with every inch of 
space planned out so compactly chat house- 
work is reduced to a minimum and at the 
same time the utmost privacy of living is 
possible. Mr. Fowler has planned his two 
bedrooms on this ground floor so that they 
get a rich amount of sun and light from the 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN: STORY THAT 
NEED NOT BE FINISHED UNTIL DE- 
SIRED FOR OCCUPANCY. 


and even dinner without guests. And if 
at any time the family increases and the 
upper floor is finished and used, then the 
dining nook could be extended out into the 
porch, and a most commodious room 
achieved. 

The finest bit of designing in this house 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 81 IS A STONE 
STRUCTURE WITH GREAT DIGNITY IN_ EN- 
TRANCE AND ROOF-LINE. IT IS PLANNED TO 
FIT AN IRREGULAR LOT, AND THE FLOOR 
PLANS ARE MOST INTERESTINGLY WORKED OUT. 














George E. Fowler, Architect 


A COZY LITTLE TOUCHSTONE HOUSE (NO. 82) OF STUCCO 
ON METAL LATH. THE HALF-TIMBER CONSTRUCTION, 
DOOR AND WINDOW SUPPORTS ARE CHESTNUT, STAINED 
TOBACCO-BROWN, AND THE STUCCO IS) CREAM-COLOR. 
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is the relation of the kitchen to 
the halls and the halls to the dif- 
ferent rooms so that no space is 
wasted in making hallways. Each 
hall serves a different purpose. 
The front one protects the living 
room from bedroom, kitchen and 
porch and the back hall enables 
anyone in the kitchen to quickly 
answer the front door bell and to 
get to bedrooms and bath with- 
out using the front of the house. 
Also these two halls completely 
shut away the bedrooms in case 
of sickness or if there are little 
children in the family who need 
quiet. 

It is also worth taking a 
glimpse at the kitchen to see how 
very interestingly and compactly 
the space is arranged there. The 
range, you will notice, is directly 
back of the living room fireplace 
so that there is but one chimney 


very real economy. The sink is placed 
under a very wide window so that there is 
light the year round and air in the summer 
time, and just beside the sink is a wide 
counter for placing dishes and over this is 
another window. 

The unique arrangement of the space of 
this house left curious little corners which 
could not be used in halls and rooms, and 
these were, of course, made into closets; a 
coat closet in the front hall and back hall; 
a linen closet for the bedrooms and upstairs 
many large closets for bedrooms and stor- 
age and linen. 

Mr. Fowler has made a very interesting 
suggestion for the color of the wood trim 
of this lower floor. He suggests in the 
hall and living room, walnut finished in that 
old gray yellow tone that was used ior the 
Colonial walnut. The dining room, he sug- 
gests, doing in a light silver gray tone on 
oak. This silver tone should have in it a 
little yellow which would connect it with 
the walnut in the living room, and the bed- 
rooms of course could be done in walnut, 
silver color, French. gray or white. Mr. 
Fowler suggests that with a stone exterior 
the oval door should be of Flemish oak with 
the circles of glass in corn color or orange, 
set in black leads. Of course, knockers 
and hinges of wrought iron could be added 
to this door, with an old Colonial drop lan- 
tern in the porch. If a richer looking hall 
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FLOOR PLAN FOR STUCCO TOUCHSTONE HOUSE 
in the house. This makes for NO. 82. 


is desired, the Flemish oak tone in the door 
could be carried in the little hall instead of 
walnut, and a blue rug could be used with 
dull blue draperies. 


OUCHSTONE House No. 82 is quite 

a different style from No. 81. It is 
of stucco on frame with metal lath, and 
there is a slight half timber construction 
introduced of chestnut. It would be inter- 
esting to make this stucco a delicate cream 
color with the half timber in tobacco 
brown; this brown would be extended to 
the porch supports and window supports. 
The window frames could be the same tone 
or a dull Holland blue, with the small panes 
of glass pure white or pale yellow. The 
roof is of shingles, mixed green and brown, 
which gives an interesting sense of texture, 
and the trellises which run up each side of 
the porch should be Holland blue if the 
window frames are blue or white if the 
window frames are tobacco brown. 

Of course, this color scheme could be 
changed indefinitely to suit the taste of the 
owner or the quality of the landscape. 

The floor plan of this house has been 
simplified to the very last degree for econ- 
omy sake. For this reason the living room 
and dining room are one, but to avoid con- 
fusion in this combination and to also avoid 
making the living room too much of a 
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dining room, a large pantry is shown, and in 
this pantry are cupboards and the icebox 
and doorways to shut away the kitchen. Of 
course, it would be possible to convert this 
pantry into a little breakfast alcove, but I 
think in the long run the pantry would be 
more useful both to the kitchen and to the 
living and dining room space. 

Although in designing this house it was 
planned to build for five or six thousand 
dollars and to make it a permanently useful 
structure, still the decencies of living have 
been carefully safeguarded throughout. For 
instance, you will notice small as it is, there 
is a large fireplace, and a vestibule which 
shuts the entrance door away from the 
living room and a big closet for coats, um- 
brellas and overshoes. Again, the hall, 
though small, shuts away the bedrooms 
from the living and dining room, and the 
bath is still further away at the extreme 
end of the little hall. I find that in so 
many of the less expensive small houses 
that are being built, the front door opens 
right into the living room, bedrooms open 
into the kitchen and living room, and the 
living room is given the smallest space in 
the house, without a fireplace or proper 
lighting; whereas in this house comfort 
and convenience come first. They are 
essentials, and then so far as_ possible 
we study economy in every detail of 
arrangement. 


As usual you will find the range back of 
the living room fireplace and the sink close 
to the bathroom. These are real economies, 
and there is a little porch that protects the 
kitchen and the icebox is so placed that the 
fewest possible steps are taken to fill it with 
ice, or to use it for the kitchen service. 
Again it is worth considering that even 
with the sense of strict economy there is a 
living porch, for the American public is 
growing more and more to desire outdoor 
living every month of the year that it is 
practicable. 

Whenever it is possible, we plan for an 
outdoor sleeping porch; but this is a luxury 
that is not always obtainable for six thou- 
sand dollars. You will notice in the plan 
of this house, a window between the bed- 
room and the porch. This, of course, could 
be cut down into a French door. 

In so small a house as this it is wise to 
keep one general color scheme running 
through the rooms. For instance, make the 
living room and bedrooms and the little hall 
all a light French gray, or white enamel 
would give a sense of space, or chestnut 
treated to make it very light would be 
charming throughout or pine left its natural 
color; then vary your color with your cur- 
tains, portiéres, rngs to suit your personal 
taste. 





MARY ROGERS’ ART 
(Continued from page 373) 


In some of these studies, both landscape 
and still life (though more and more I felt 
her interest to be the impersonal still life 
rather than nature) she chose her color 
and her form as though out of some spirit 
world, with outlines scarcely tangible at 
times, and yet with a result of such sur- 
passing beauty as you could imagine a 
person seeing, whose soul had opened to the 
ineffable things of the border-world. And 
yet never for a moment was there anything 
excentric about these designs, or anything 
consciously whimsical. There was never 
any doubt in my mind as to what she wished 
to realize; namely, the intense beauty of a 
world receding from her grasp, and seen 
with a vision that brought a realization of 
wonder and mystery and beauty almost be- 
yond the reach of the mind more deeply 
rooted in life. 

As I followed sketch after sketch, which 
her sister brought out of beautiful port- 
folios she had made for these treasures, 
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my first impression of each one was of 
certain ethereal vagueness, and then I gath- 
ered the beautiful color together and seemed 
to form for myself a study of something 
intensely lovely; perhaps a transparent jar 
crystal clear with a bunch of frail violet 
fleur-de-lis that seemed to float in a mys- 
terious ether. Or a fragile landscape 
dominated by a slender scarlet tree, as 
though too much color could not be put 
into so beautiful a thing as a tree, and all 
the rest of the landscape very pale and soft. 

It seems quite useless to try and speak 
of these water colors in words; Debussy 
could have described them in his music, or 
Verlaine in a poem, for they belong to the 
ecstatic moments of life, that cannot easily 
be told about in humble prose. 

When I left the studio and went out into 
the empty street night had come and I felt 
an intense penetrating sadness that the 
capacity, or rather the great power to cap- 
ture so much beauty could not have been 
granted a longer lease of life to enrich this 
world. 
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Shingles: One of the fascinating concerns 
of the home-builder, fascinating, because 
aside from practical considerations, there 
is the artistic satisfaction of employing them 
as the final note in the picture, is the choice 
of shingles. 

There are five possible choices: Slate— 
either the random widths, or the ungradu- 
ated ; tile—Old Spanish Tile, closed shingles, 
and flat slabs ; asbestos ; wood—cypress and 
cedar; and asphalt shingles, given in the 
order of their cost, slate, the most expensive, 
being per square (one hundred square feet ), 
$25 and up. As to durability, slate, it is 
claimed is indestructible, tile is said to last 
forever, asbestos, as long as the house, and 
wood during a lease of eight to fifteen years ; 
asphalt shingles are supposed to have all the 
virtues of slate, without any of its weak- 
nesses. Yet it is a matter of locality, 
weather, material and workmanship. An 
enemy of slate whispered that the hand of 
the weather writes too clearly upon it; and 
on the other hand there is on Staten Island 
a quaint little home built in 1773, and 
shingled in cypress, with the roof in better 
condition than the brick walls; is not that 
a sufficient lease of life? It did not receive 
any repairs for 153 years, or until 1883. 

The graceful line of the shingle roof has 
been from pioneer days intimately asso- 
ciated with American houses, and the effect 
is preserved with any sort of flat shingle. 
The random widths slate shingle, graduated, 
and applied with the increasing thickness 
toward the bottom, and used in variegated 
colorings gives a very pleasing effect. As- 
bestos shingles composed of asbestos fibre 
and Portland cement subjected to tremend- 
ous pressure for strength, come also in 
variegated colorings, reds, soft browns, dark 
grays, and often with a deckle edge effect, 
capable of beautiful combinations which the 
eye delights in blending, and which adds 
a very soft and harmonious note to the 
landscape. Tile is varied in coloring too; 
but most picturesque is the Old Spanish 
Tile, corrugated and variegated. Only a 
large house, however, or one with sufficient 
background and foliage can with justice 
support the irregular beauty of a roof 
shingled with Spanish tile. For a near view 
of such a roof upon a tiny house gives the 
effect of a gaudy bonnet, very top-heavy, 
and with too many frills! Flat tiles are 
finished in many pleasing ways, hand- 
scratched, for instance, to soften the glaze. 


The asphalt shingle of asphalt base and 
ground slate gives much the gray effect of 
the slate roof itself. The wood shingle is 
much too well known to require description. 
The effect, merits and disadvantages of 
various shingles, may be seen and learned 
at a permanent exhibit of the materials and 
parts used in home-building. 

Stains: Stains for shingles and outdoor 
use should contain creosote, which preserves 
the wood, and best helps withstand the 
rigors of weather and climate. The good 
makes do contain creosote, so here as in 
other cases it pays to deal only with the 
best and most reliable firms. For indoor 
use, floors, woodwork and furniture there 
are combinations of the stain with varnish, 
for amateur, to be simply applied in one 
coat, where the professional uses several. 
These are for artcraft effects, in furniture, 
and for already-stained, or new woodwork 
and floors, in fast color, which still shows 
the grain of the wood. For less artistic 
effect there is the paint with a gloss for 
shelvings, walls, woodwork and furniture. 

Wall Finish: Where paper, burlap, grass 
paper, or tiling is not used in finishing walls 
there are many possibilities in the use of 
either the so-called cold-water paints (one 
of them does have to be mixed with hot 
water), and the flat tone oil paints. The 
former is simply applied in a wash, is sani- 
tary, although it may not be washed. It 
is easily renewed when the walls need re- 
freshing with a new coat over the old. 

With flat tone oil paints, if used over 
plaster walls, or beaver board, a coat of 
sizing is necessary to fill in the porous sur- 
face, and prevent the walls from absorbing 
the paint. With one of the best makes of 
flat tone oil, for instance, the directions call 
for a first coat of tone mixing size con- 
taining equal parts of paint, the second re- 
duced with one pint of linseed oil to the 
gallon, and the third, the paint simply as it 
comes from the can. With sanitas, or wood 
walls, no sizing is necessary. The flat tone 
paint is applied for the first coat, and again 
with a pint of turpentine to the gallon for 
the second. For design, and unusual effects, 
a flat tone glazing liquid is applied over the 
third coat, and this is modelled with cheese 
cloth, or designed with a stencil. For a 
rough effect, sand is mixed with the paint, 
but being difficult, this properly belongs to 
the sphere of the professional rather than 
the amateur. Caenstone plaster is used in 
halls, especially large buildings, and apart- 
ments, often in a very effective marble fin- 
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ish. Advice, information and directions are 
supplied free of charge by one of the largest, 
the largest, perhaps, manufacturers of 
paints and stains, to home-builders, and 
home-makers, as to the kind of finish, the 
color, tint or shade, for walls, woodwork, 
or furniture in the home, it being necessary 
only to send a rough sketch and description 
of the room or rooms to be so treated. 

Leaded Glass: The decorative effect of 
leaded glass makes it equally appropriate 
for large or small homes. Panelled doors, 
sudden little windows set in the turn of the 
stairway, high quaint bay windows, pantry 
screens, tiny fountains, suggest some of its 
possibilities. Its use dictates its design and 
coloring. Fountains may be as decorative 
and highly colored as possible, so that the 
water trickling down gleams as if jewelled. 
There was a door set with a panel depicting 
a solitary bird, sitting upon a lone bough 
against a winter sky, with charming effect. 
Of course studios making leaded glass will 
use your own design, or make one accord- 
ing to your suggestions. 

Linoleums: Linoleum used for floor cov- 
ering should be so carefully chosen that 
its existence is an integral part of the room. 
With rugs to cover it you can suggest the 
effect of a parquet floor, by using the inlaid 
parquet linoleums with parquet borders. 
Your kitchen and bathroom would look well 
with tile linoleum, blue and white, green 
and white, or the gray blue linoleum that 
simulates marble. The printed linoleums in 
red, dark brown, brown with a black and 
white striped border, in the square and tri- 
angular patterns we know so well do best 
for kitchen or stairway. And the plain 
browns, tans, greens and grays are appro- 
priate in almost any room. They are to be 
had in sturdy quality which passed the navy 
test, and are, in fact, known by a very 
military trade name. Cork carpet is softer 
to the foot, and less glossy of surface. As 
to sanitary value there is no disputing that 
they do respond delightfully to sound and 
frequent scrubbings, and having no cran- 
nies, do not contract the habit of storing 
away dust. 
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Unpainted Furniture: Of all the joyous 
possibilities of the home-maker, unpainted 
furniture presents the most delightful. Of 
recent years it has become more and more 
in demand, because it is amenable to so 
many different kinds of treatment, that dis- 
tinguish it from the usual stereotyped 
bought furniture. Studios usually lean to 
the gayest decorations in the brightest 
orange, peacock, flame, scarlet, blue or 
ochre, but there is at the other end of the 
pole, for the quietest home the possibilities 
ot the most charming and subdued of 
French grays. A shop which specializes in 
such furniture painting was decorating a 
chest to match a French gray bedroom suite 
decorated with tiny flower wreaths, because 
she lacked that one piece. Then too with 
unpainted furniture one can always pick 
up odd pieces, such as latticed screens 
backed with gayly flowered cretonne that 
suggests climbing flowers looking through, 
plate racks, refectory tables, Windsor chairs, 
tuck-away drop-leaf tables, one not wider 
than six inches when closed, wall-brackets, 
rush-bottomed chairs, settles, telephone 
stands, and all the numerous small pieces 
needed to tuck into nooks and crannies, or 
for convenience. You can find small 
benches with Italian legs, that may be 
treated with an antique finish, or simply 
stained. Bedroom pieces may be enamelled, 
and where this seems too ambitious an un- 
dertaking for the amateur, can always be 
sent to a shop and there finished for a 
moderate sum. 

For the more formal home, where some- 
thing less crafts-like in unpainted furniture 
is wanted, it is possible to order it to be 
made up in any line, style, or period. Day- 
beds, for instance, or davenports or couches, 
often so unsatisfactory because of some 
little feature that does not lend itself to 
some particular interior, can very easily be 
made up in the desired height and line. 
Whenever the staining or painting seems to 
demand special skill there is always the 
simple alternative of having it finished at 
the place where it was purchased, or 
elsewhere. 
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CONCERNING RHYTHM: BY 
MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


(Continued from page 379) 


Rhythm does not belong primarily to the 
rhetorics, although it is wise to study them 
in college. Rhetorics are explanations after 
the fact and post mortems on experience. 
Rhythm is physical and psychical. And the 
science of psychology should, in the next 
century, help people to understand many 
things about rhythm which great poets of 
the past have discovered accidentally and 
felt intuitively. Rhythm is capable of sug- 
gesting an almost unlimited number of emo- 
tions in an almost unlimited number of 
ways. It is a universal sign language. A 
dirge is a dirge, a lullaby is a lullaby, in 
any tongue. The more sensitive one be- 
comes to delicate changes of feeling as they 
are expressed by the voice in speech, by the 
hands or face or feet in movement, the 
more sensitive he will become to delicate 
rhythmical changes in poetry, whether they 
are intellectually purposive or intuitively 
true. The time has come for a study of 
rhythm in the light of experience and of the 
ways poets can take, if they wish, to secure, 
in their work, the advantages both of free 
verse and reguiar meter. 

What qualities in rhythm entrance the 
mind and haunt the memory? The recur- 
rence at more or less regular intervals of 
the same or similar cadences. The cadence 
may be an iambic foot, to be sure, or a dac- 
tyl, or a trochee. But it does not need to 
be any one of these alone. It does not need 
to be any one of these stamped upon the 
mind three or four or even five times in any 
individual line. It may be a combination of 
all three in sequence (like a musical phrase) 
echoing again and again in the poem. It 
may be any group of verbal sounds that 
have a characteristic quality when taken 
together, and that can be spoken easily in a 
single breath. 

The second essential of memorable rhythm 
is a clearly defined and symmetrical rhyth- 
mical design, which balances one set of 
sounds against another set. The third essen- 
tial is the personality of the poet present in 
his rhythm, that subtle, indefinable, impres- 
sive quality which makes the rhythm of one 
master utterly unlike the rhythm of another 
even wher both seem to be using the same 
strict metrical form. 

What qualities in a rhythm make for 
freshness, subtlety, psychological accuracy 


and dynamic power? The freedom to swing 
out of one cadence into another at pleas- 
ure ; to vary the typical cadence of the poem ; 
to substitute several short-sounding syllables 
for a few long-sounding syllables, at will, 
and rests wherever they will be effective, as 
in music; to use the cadence, or musical 
phrase, as a unit of measure, when desired, 
instead of the rhetorical foot; to keep close 
to the passionate natural speech of mankind ; 
to have variety as well as symmetry in the 
design ; and to let individual personality be 
the source of that variety. 

Rhythms made in this way will tax the 
powers of the poet to the utmost. It will 
be necessary to fail often in order to succeed 
once. True. But no good poet cares how 
often he must fail, if, at last, he achieves his 
goal. 

Somebody asks whether rhythms made in 
this way can be understood, at once, by the 
public. Analytically they present difficul- 
ties. But emotionally, if they have been well 
made, they will present as few difficulties as 
any rhythm presents. The lover of poetry 
who goes to a poem prepared to take it for 
what it is, without too many preconceived 
notions of what it ought to be, will be able 
to read such rhythms without difficulty, be- 
cause, as we have said, rhythm is physical 
and psychical, a universal language. But if 
we need to reinforce our faith we may turn 
to Lanier, who says: 

“Nothing can be more remarkable than 
the confidence with which English nursery- 
songs and proverbial expressions count upon 
the rhythmic perceptions of the people, as 
contrasted with the timidity of minor poets 
and the forgetfulness of commentators in 
this particular. The most complex rhythms 
of our language—the rhythms which rely 
most on the hearer’s or reader’s ear to re- 
place lacking sounds with rests of the right 
time-value, to make one sound very long 
and others very short, to run-on or end-stop 
the lines, and the like—are to be found in 
Mother Goose and in the works of our great- 
est poets. It is in the verse of those who 
must be classed between these limits that we 
find those rigid and inexorable successions 
of iambus to iambus, of end-stopped line 
to end-stopped line. and the like, which be- 
tray either the writer’s fear that his rhyth- 
mic intention might not be understood or the 
limitations of his rhythmic intention itself.” 

In other words, the minor poet believes 
that beauty and obedience to the rules of the 
rhetorics are synonymous. The great poet 
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believes that beauty and obedience to the 
laws of the body and mind are one and the 


same thing. ~~ 


We hope that the warfare of the poets is 
over, or at least that a truce has been de- 
clared between vers librists and conserva- 
tives. Hatred is the most devastating of 
emotions! But we see no reason why we 
should not discuss these questions amicably 
even though they have been the occasion of 
wrath and tears in the period through which 
we have just passed. And it is our inten- 
tion to discuss in this department the 
rhythms of the poets who seem to us to have 
achieved the finest rhythmical effects. We 
shall get as much information as can be had 
from the poets themselves. And we hope to 
be able to present their ideas with our own 
in the months to come, carrying on the dis- 
cussion from the point where we leave it 
to-day. 


WAITING: A STORY: BY 
HELEN HULL 
(Continued from page 354) 


Anne laid aside her sewing with a secret 
faint dismay, which she banished instantly. 
She found Robert in the hall; Margaret, 
hanging over the banister, drew back at 
Anne’s approach. 

“Hello, Anne.” Robert kissed the cool 
cheek Anne offered. “The city was so 
beastly I came out a day early. Had your 
swim, Margie? Fine, I want to see that new 
dive you wrote about.” 

“T’ll wait for you down by the boat- 
house,” said Margaret, and she whisked 
down the stairs and out of the door. 

“Don’t let her stay in the water too long. 
Robert,” said Anne. “She seems tired. 
And bring the boys back when you come.” 

Anne went slowly back to her sewing. A 
faint disturbance lingered under her ignor- 
ing concentration on the orange stitches. 

Dinner was rather silent, in spite of 
Anne’s gentle and insistent talk. Margaret 
and her father had come in just in time to 
dress. Margaret had twisted her damp hair 
on the crown of her head and bound it with 
a green ribbon. That, with her green linen 
dress, gave her small pointed face with its 
winged brows the look of a startled dryad. 
Anne glanced at her often ; there hung about 
her a cloud of excitement, like light over 
water. Once she found Robert, too, eyeing 
her speculatively. 

When Anne came down from Jamie’s 
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goodnight she found the porch deserted. 
Little Robert came back presently, some- 
what disconsolate because Dad and Margie 
were taking a long walk and didn’t want 
him. He sat beside Anne, telling her in his 
shrill young voice of all he had done since 
morning. She sent him to bed finally, and 
at his summons, climbed the stairs to bid 
him goodnight. As she descended she heard 
Margaret and her father at the door. 

“Goodnight, Bobs,” Margaret was saying. 
“And you'll tell her? Oh, Bobs!” 

“If you'll promise to go straight to sleep 
and get unstrung a little. Goodnight, 
Margie.” 

Margaret’s flight up the stairs carried her 
past her mother before she saw her. 

“Goodnight, dear,” called Anne. 

Margaret hesitated, whirled, came back 
the few steps, lifting her face mutely toward 
Anne. 

“Goodnight, mother’s little girl.” Anne 
kissed her wistfuliy. “Sleep well.” Again 
at Margaret’s hasty withdrawal, she felt that 
strange fear. But she went calmly down to 
the porch, where Robert waited. 

“Have you time to talk awhile?” he asked 
abruptly, and she heard in his voice an ex- 
citement like Margaret’s. He waited until she 
had settled herself in a low chair, and then 
dropped opposite her against a pillar. He 
lighted a cigar, the light glowing within his 
fingers. 

“Are you very tired this week?” she 
asked. 

“Nothing unusual,” he dismissed her in- 
quiry bruskly. “I want to talk about Mar- 
garet.” 

Had the child gone to her father, tale- 
bearing! That would be unendurable. 

“She’s been telling me things—” Robert 
paused. 

“She didn’t tell you about her letters?” 
Anne spoke with frigid scorn. 

“Letters? No.” 

“Well?” Anne waited, the autumn dusk 
wrapping her in outward tranquillity. 

“The beginning, I suppose, is a call I had 
last week. I thought I wouldn’t write 
about it. A Miss Innsmere came into the 
office one day. She was at this camp where 
you sent Margaret, a dancing teacher. Quite 
a person, too, I judge, young, vigorous—a 
Danish girl. She came in about Margaret. 
Thinks the child has a talent for dancing.” 

“Why did she go to you?” Anne found 
it difficult to keep her voice from bristling. 

“Because you weren’t in town, I suppose. 
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She seemed to think we wouldn't take to 
the idea, and so she came to talk it over.” 

“What idea?” Anne’s antagonism rippled 
in her tone. 

“Why, of Margaret’s dancing. She thinks 
she ought to study—Margie, I mean. On 
the side, for a few years. Then she’ll know 
whether it’s the thing. And Margie wants 
to.” 

“You mean study dancing profession- 
ally ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ridiculous! I hope you told her we had 
our own plans for Margaret.” 

“Now, wait a minute, Anne. You see, 
Margaret has been talking to me, too. She 
wants to do it.” 

“You haven’t encouraged her!” 

“T have listened to her, Anne.” 

‘Why hasn’t she come to me about this ?” 
Anne shut her hands together in her lap. 
The letters! They were about this scheme! 

“Can’t you see? She is afraid you will 
disapprove. Afraid she can’t make you see 
how much she wishes to try it.” 

“She knows it is absurd, then, if she is 
so sure of my disapproval.” 

“Is it, Anne? Why?” 

“A public dancer! That child? Are you 
mad, Robert ?” 

“Margaret said to me tonight, and she 
didn’t sound childlike, that she thought she 
had to dance. She studied last year, you 
know, at school. She says—and you know 
how shy she is with words—that it is the 
only thing she loves. That she can say 
things she feels and thinks that way. That 
she feels as though she has just been wait- 
ing until she found this out. We walked 
down through the Black Firs tonight, and 
she danced for me, a dance she had made 
for the trees, she said. Anne, it was the 
loveliest dream I ever saw!” 

Anne was silent. Her hands moved to- 
gether up to her heart, as if to hold close 
the edges of a gaping wound. After the 
grief of the afternoon Margaret had taken 
her father away to dance for him. Mar- 
garet was afraid to come to her. 

“You know, Anne,” went on Robert eag- 
erly, “I have a strong belief that a desire 
like that is—well, sort of sacred. That we 
haven’t any business to stand in the way. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“She’s only a child,” said Anne coldly. 
“She doesn’t really know what she wants.” 

“I’m not so sure. I knew what I 
wanted earlier than that. Didn’t you? I 
didn’t get it.” His voice dropped wrily. 
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“That’s no reason why Margaret shouldn’t.” 

“Surely, Robert, you don’t believe what 
you are saying—that a child knows better 
what it needs than its mother—its parents 
can know ?” 

“Ah, Anne, we don’t know much! If this 
isn’t the right thing, she has plenty of time 
to find it out.” Robert pulled himself to his 
feet, drew a chair near Anne’s, and seated 
himself. “You think, probably, that I don’t 
appreciate how this makes you feel. Shall 
I tell you? You are feeling as though a 
picture you had started to paint suddenly 
walked off your canvas!” 

He puffed strongly at his cigar, and the 
momentary glow touched into relief his 
cheekbones and temples, lighted his eyes 
with a glimmer of their old eagerness. They 
were Margaret’s eyes! The same pointed 
fold of eyelids, the same dark fire. What 
had he said? A picture, walking off the can- 
vas—— 

“I wonder why I said picture,” he went 
on slowly, out of the darkness. “I must 
have been thinking of that career you might 
have taken. You chose children instead, 
and human beings aren’t so docile as paint 
and canvas, are they ?” 

“Why discuss that?” Anne moved impa- 
tiently. “You must admit that I have no 
interests, no concern, except the good of the 
children. That’s why I won’t consent to 
this plan. You’ve been wheedled into it by 
a strange woman and a child! I—TI think it 
rather unjust of you to encourage Margaret 
without consulting me.” 

“Don’t be hasty, Anne. There are so 
many things I’d like to say tonight.” He 
flicked his cigar end over the railing. 
“You’ve no idea how much thinking I have 
done this week. It began after Miss Inns- 
mere’s call. Then young Carsdale came in. 
Remember him? That boy at the univer- 
sity? He has carried through several cof 
the things we started—and more of his own. 
He was telling me about them. When he 
left, he grinned at me and said, ‘They’ve got 
you properly domesticated and successful, 
haven’t they, Duffy? He was a little 
shabby in that gilt-edged office where I sit 
all day.” 

Anne caught her breath sharply. 

“You are suggesting, I suppose, that I am 
to blame for your—commercialization ?” 
she asked, incredulity in her cool tone. 

“T want to show you how I feel about 
Margie. I know why she is afraid to come 
to you with her desires. You are indom- 
itable, Anne. You are like the earth itself. 
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No one sees its motion, but no one can stop 
it and everyone is whirled along with it. 
Sometimes I have known that you chose me 
—shall we say to father your children for 
you? Sometimes I have pretended I was 
a free agent. Sometimes I have been sorry 
you didn’t devour me utterly—the female 
spider has a neat way with her spouse, you 
know! I shouldn’t say these things now, 
when it is all too late, except for Margaret. 
She doesn’t want to be eaten. The boys 
are still too young to mind.” 

“How can you sit there and say those 
things!” Anne’s voice was thick with 
whirling rage. “As though I were a mon- 
ster—” 

“Anne, dear, you insist upon misunder- 
standing me. You have been a very beau- 
tiful mother. That I know. I am not blam- 
ing you that I am prosperous and respect- 
able instead of lean and hollow-eyed from 
wrestling with ideas and schemes. There 
was at least a motive there. The children 
did need food and shelter. But Margaret is 
no longer a baby. She must have what she 
wants.” 

Something snapped in Anne, and a ter- 
rible grinding pain, a physical anguish seized 
her. She huddled back in her chair, her 
hands pressing against her breasts. 

“Oh, you can’t know!” she cried. “You 
think I am selfish, devouring! You can’t 
know! Before she was born I dreamed of 
her—beauty and health and loveliness. And 
since she was a baby I have watched her, 
worked to make her what she is. A dancer 
—in public—You have tried to get her away 
from me! You have tried—” 

“Anne! You know that is a lie! I have 
been humble enough that she has cared for 
me. When I saw her dancing tonight I was 
jealous to frenzy that others might watch 
that. But if she wishes it, who are we to 
stand in her way?” 

“She doesn’t know. She doesn’t need to 
dance—to do anything! I had planned so 
many things for years tocome. Surely if I 
have made her what she is, I have a right to 
decide what she shall be!” 

“Made her?” Robert sat forward; Anne 
could see his shoulders hunched against the 
dim light through the window behind him. 
“We like to think that, don’t we? Instead— 
I was a tool for you, and you, even you, 
Anne, were a tool for—what? An obscure 
drive of peoples behind us, craving embodi- 
ment. What have you made about her? 
When she was born you felt you had created 
her. What had you done, but wait, wait, 
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while she grew?” He was silent. On the 
shore below them Anne heard the steady 
rhythm of the surf, like a great crowd shout- 
ing in the distance. 

What had she done but wait? But wait? 
The words slipped into the rhythm of the 
surf. 

“You know— 


” 


Robert’s voice dropped 
into a puzzled wonder. “That’s what all 
creative work seems to amount to. You 
wait. You think you are making some- 
thing, but you only wait while it grows.” 
Another silence. “I have filled my days so 
full I had no time for that slow waiting. 
Do you see, Anne? We are nothing but the 
soil—lying fallow under the sun.” 

Anne sat very still. The dreadful rending 
within her had ceased, and a heavy, lethar- 
gic cessation of pain, like that after child- 
birth, brooded over her. Incredibly there 
hung about her a moment of white peace, 
like that of her old dream, in which she 
lay in the great windless meadow curv- 
ing against the sky, part of the waiting 
soil. 

Robert had spoken the truth. Margaret’s 
struggles had been only an inarticulate ex- 
pression of the same truth. It had been as 
though the soil tried to drag under its warm 
darkness a flower, opening above. 

Robert rose and stood near her. 

“That’s all, Anne.” She felt his fingers 
brush her shoulder. “After all, you are an 
artist. Perhaps you should have chosen 
otherwise than children for your work.” 

Anne could not speak. Humility, a 
strange garment for her, enclosed her. 

“Tt is late. Perhaps tomorrow—after you 
have slept on it.” He pulled his tone back 


to an ordinary level. “You are cold?” She 
had shivered under his fingers. 
“No. Only _ stripped.” Her laugh 


trembled into a sob. 

“Won’t you come in, now?” 

“Not yet, please.” A moment of hesitat- 
ing silence, and Robert moved toward the 
door. “Robert—” Anne found words with 
cumbersome difficulty. “It may be—that to- 
morrow I can thank you.” She saw him 
draw his body erect, as though a weight had 
dropped from him. “Goodnight.” 

She sat for a long time, like one who 
accustoms himself to the thin, clear air of a 
mountain top. She had reached the plateau 
from which she could see the winding of the 
path she had followed. When, at last, she 
climbed silently to her room, she slept with 
the exhaustion which follows bodily suf- 
fering. 
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She woke early, lying for a time with 
her eyes closed. Then she rose, and with a 
curious feeling of exaltation, as though she 
prepared herself for a sacrament, she wound 
her long braids of dark hair about her head 
and bathed. She could hear Jamie and 
little Rob, their tongues clattering in small 
buy early morning style, but no one else 
seemed awake. She dressed carefully, 
choosing a dull blue crepe morning gown that 
Margaret had always liked. Then she went 
to Margaret’s door, and knocked. After a 
silent moment she pushed it ajar. 

Margaret stirred sleepily, her face flushed 
and young in a cloud of dusky hair. At the 
sight of Anne she woke instantly, and the 
wistful alertness in her eyes wrenched at 
Anne’s poise. 

She sat down on the edge of the bed, her 
hands clasped, her eyes caressing the sweet 
curve of the child’s body beneath the cover. 

“Margie, dear,” she said, “Father talked 
over with me your plans—” She saw terror 
leap in the girl’s eyes, but she kept her voice 
serene. “I shall be glad to have you study 
dancing. Will you, some day, show me 
some of vour own dances?” 

Margaret’s eyes widened, and a flame ran 
into her cheeks. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Oh! I thought you 
wouldn’t like it—” She sat up against her 
pillow.” I must tell you—” a bewildered 
shame in her face—“that I burned up those 
letters yesterday. They—they were just 
about the dancing.” 

“T am sorry about the letters.” Anne’s 
serenity had a tinge of piteousness. “Mar- 
garet, can you understand how hard it is to 
find your baby has grown up? I am sorry.” 

Margaret brushed away the episode impet- 
uously. 

“You really mean that you are glad about 
the dancing?” Her slim hand moved shyly 
along the blanket toward her mother. “You 
are glad?” 

The reticent caress winged into Anne’s 
heart. 

“Yes,” she said steadily. 
tell you, to begin your day!” 

She stood for an instant beside the bed, 
before she turned to leave. In that instant 
she had her vision of further waiting; a 
waiting into which Margaret might, some 
day, return. 


FREEDOM IN 
DECORATION 
(Continued from page 370) 


The second illustration, a view in the 
Ogden Armour house, is a revelation of the 
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delight Miss de Wolfe takes in fine spaces 
and splendid proportions. Yet for all the 
size and the severity of treatment, with its 
superb lack of all unnecessary ornamenta- 
tion, its joy in elimination, how winning, 
how full of charm it is. 

Dark old houses are dismal relics of a 
well lost past. Away with them. Change 
them into abodes of light and airiness, re- 
joice in fresh color, in delicate harmonies. 
And don’t be afraid to eliminate. Don’t fill 
your rooms with things you don’t need. The 
useless is usually ugly. Empty spaces have 
their value; don’t fear them.” 

It is a good gospel. In the fine days of 
the Colonial period hangings, furniture and 
ornaments were handmade. They were 
kept few, simple and adequate. That is 
largely why they are so satisfactory and so 
beautiful. Keep this idea in mind when 
vou furnish and decorate your home and 
you ‘will go far toward satisfaction in your 
results. 


GALLERY, HOME AND DEC- 
ORATOR 
(Continued from page 369) 

Mrs. Alexander’s suggestion that a home 
is not only a house and its furniture and 
ornaments, but also the people who live in 
it, is a new and delightful one. It is the 
proper relating of the three that makes for 
success. She does not believe in the use of 
what is called pure period today. Periods 
merge one into another, altering with the 
generations, having no hard and fixed line. 
Our generation does not fit into the frame 
of another generation, howsoever beautiful 
that frame. There must again be com- 
promises. The house, the room, must 
express the life of today even while making 
use of the lovely ideas and materials of the 
past. It is this modernizing of other periods 
without losing anything of their inherent 
charm that interests Mrs. Alexander. We 
inherit them, but we modify them to our 
own uses, or we are not successful in har- 
monizing our houses and ourselves, accord- 
ing to her code, and this harmonizing is 
essential. In her gallery exhibitions Mrs. 
Alexander seeks to give the public sugges- 
tions as to the treatment of color, the pos- 
sible combinations of various styles in furni- 
ture, the fortunate use of hangings, and the 
solving of various difficulties, that should 
prove extremely valuable. Each of these 
exhibitions achieves beauty, and teaches the 
way to beauty. It is a plan that should 
spread far. 
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SOME ORIGINAL USES OF 
MODERN WALL PAPERS 


ROBABLY for many years to come 
Pp people who are planning their room 

decorations for new houses and those 
who are doing over old houses will seek 
inspiration in the various famous “Periods” 
of house-furnishing; France, Italy, Eng- 
land and early America will undoubtedly 
give the ideas for the fitting up of our homes 
until we have developed something so 
wholly fresh and modern and original that 
we find it more interesting. 

But as it is increasingly difficult to find 
genuine examples of Period furniture in 
America, and in Europe for that matter, we 
have got to compromise and adjust Period 
decorations to modern conditions, to our 
more practical way of living and to the fact 
that more or less we must furnish our 
houses with what we can get in our shops. 

Yet, although very few of us may have 
genuine Period rooms (and why should we 
have them?) we may seek most delightful 
inspiration from Period ideals, and more 
and more we are finding really beautiful 
imitation Period furniture. I know two or 
three establishments in New York where 
Italian craftsmen are employed and where 
copies of old French and Italian pieces are 
made that would defy the most experienced 
expert. 

Now, while we know quite a good deal 
about foreign furniture and its good imita- 
tion, we do not always manage the back- 
ground of our rooms quite satisfactorily. 
Those of us who can send out to a famous 
decorator and tell him we want a wall for a 
Louis Seize room or the correct background 
for Chippendale furniture or panelling for 
Jacobean fittings can manage very easily. 
But it is the unusual room in America that 
is not covered with wall paper; so if we 
want our rooms that are inspired by Adam, 
or Louis XVI or the Chinese or Japanese 
ideals, all in harmony, there is but one way 
and that is to seek the finest of the wall 
paper establishments and ask advice and 
help. 

You will perhaps be astonished to find 
that almost any room you have in mind can 
be papered to carry out your ideal, whether 
it is a modern English sitting room or a gay 
Czecho-Slovak smoking room or a lovely 
French room that would have pleased Marie 
Antoinette herself. Believing that a word 
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MODERN WALL PAPER DESIGN OF BLUE, ROSE 
AND DELICATE GREEN, APPROPRIATE AS A 
BACKGROUND FOR FRENCH “PERIOD” ROOMS: 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THIS PURPOSE BY 
RICHARD THIBAUT, INC. 


papers to be found in the smart shops would 
interest our readers and being especially 
interested in making this February number 
of value to homemakers, I made out a list 
of rooms that I wanted proper wall decora- 
tion for and the illustrations of this article 
will show you some of the things I found. 

First of all I needed just the right wall 
paper for a Colonial hall that was fitted up 
with mahogany furniture made by Leavens. 
In this hall are rag rugs in gray, blue, yellow 
and black, and I found for the walls a 
quaint hand-blocked landscape paper in soft 
gray tones that not only looked like a Colon- 
ial hallway but was actually reproduced 
from a paper that had hung on the walls of 
the old Smith house in Salem. Of course, 
there are no papers so beautiful for simple 
Colonial furniture and white woodwork as 
these landscape papers, but I have seen 
Colonial rooms charmingly done in striped 
paper in two tones or white with a silver 
satin stripe. Never of course with the 
Chintz effect or gay borders. 

The second room that I wanted to find 
wall covering for was a library. This room 
was not at all the sort of library that you 
instinctively think of. There was not a 
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A BEAUTIFUL WALL PAPER BACKGROUND FOR AN ENGLISH SITTING ROOM DECORATED 


IN CHINTZ: SILVER GRAY WITH BORDERS 


piece of mahogany in it or red curtains or a 
Smyrna rug. On the contrary, the wood- 
work was all finished in a Japanese black 
and the wall paper was an all-over design 
of bright-colored flowers and birds with a 
note of gray init. The rug was black velvet 
and the curtains rose color, like some of the 
flowers in the wall paper. The whole idea 
of this room depended upon the perfection 
of the wall paper. No plain colored tones 
could have taken its place and given the 
same beauty. 

For a Marie Antoinette bedroom I found 
in the same shop a wall covering of narrow 
ivory stripes made into a succession of pan- 
els with intertwined ribbons and roses, with 
a crown of roses at the top of each panel. 
For this room I chose a gray velvet carpet, 
rose taffeta curtains and furniture as closely 
modeled after the Period as could be se- 
cured, covered with rose and gray taffeta. 

In another house, the one in which the 
Colonial hall was used, I sought an Adam 
room, mahogany furniture of course, and 
some antique Oriental rugs and a wall cov- 
ering in soft blue carrying a genuine Adam 
design. I could keep this room all white 
and blue with an Adam mantel, or I could 
add buff in some of the draperies. Indian 


prints would make lovely curtains for this. 


room, especially if blue predominated in 
them. 

A room that is gaining appreciation all 
over America is the English type of recep- 
tion room. Of course Chintz is used always 
for the furniture and the hangings and so 
you want a simple type of wall paper, and 
this I found in silver gray with panels of 
soft blue. 

If you are using painted furniture in a 
breakfast room, flowered wall paper is 
delightful. If your furniture is gray with 


OF BLUE: ONE OF THIBAUT’S DESIGNS 


little rose panels on it, have rose and blue 
on a cream or gray wall paper, and rose 
organdy for curtains at the windows, and 
you will never know if there are gloomy 
days in the world. 

In one house with an English reception 
room, there was a smoking and card room 
that had to be done over. This room had 
a bright red rug and Teakwood furniture 
and Japanese black woodwork. It seemed 
a difficult thing to find just the right wall 
paper, but as a matter of fact I had no 
sooner mentioned Teakwood furniture than 
I was shown a beautiful silver Grass Cloth 
Stiling and was told that this could be made 
very interesting by occasional panels of a 
paper carrying a red and black Chinese pat- 
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A BRILLIANT PAPER INTERESTING FOR A 
LIBRARY WITH BLACK WOOD-WORK AND RUG: 
FROM RICHARD THIBAUT, INC. 
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MODERN WALL PAPER FOR “PERIOD” ROOMS 


COLONIAL “LANDSCAPE” PAPER, DESIGNED 
FOR RICHARD THIBAUT, INC. 


tern on a silver ground, and the result was 
beautiful. 

Tt would not be in the spirit of the times 
to pass by a brilliant Czecho-Slovak paper 
with orange background. Nothing could be 
lovelier than this for a clubroom or the 





sitting room of a country house or for a 
bachelor’s living room. 

It is difficult to end this article because 
[ found so many interesting papers besides 
those I was in search of—such delightful 
things for the nursery. Not those designs 
which cover the entire wall, which must 
distract children, if they are tired, and make 
them restless if they are at peace. The 
Thibaut idea for nursery wall paper seemed 
ideal to me—an almost plain body paper, 
with perhaps a self-tone stripe—gray or 
pale corn color—or white and gray, and 
then a lovely frieze in flat tones, and well 
harmonized, with quaint designs of children 
and cunning little animals. Just charming 
enough to delight little folks, without excit- 
ing them. I can imagine these designs 
awakening a strong interest in young 
minds, but never overstimulating them. 

And there were delightful ideas for the 
purely modern bedroom, exquisite tints of 
blue, or yellow or pink, and a very good 
showing of the simpler papers, oatmeal and 
ingrain, which some of us will always want 
in small apartments and studios, also the 
rough “crepe” surface in interesting grays 
and wheat color. 

I am more and more convinced that every 
home-maker should make a real study of 
wall paper, when rooms are to be furnished. 
It is really the corner-stone of your room’s 
beauty. 





A WALL PAPER BORDER THAT WOULD DELIGHT CHILDREN: USED WITH SIMPLE NEUTRAL 


PAPER. A GREAT FAVORITE AT THIBAUT’S. 
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PAGE FROM THE “BOOK OF 100 HANDS” 





AN INTERESTING EXAMPLE OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN GEORGE B. BRIDGMAN’S LATEST BOOK FOR THE 
ART STUDENT DESIRING TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE. 
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JULIUS J. LANKES, WOOD ENGRAVER (WITH FOUR 
REPRODUCTIONS OF MR. LANKES’ WOODCUTS): BY WIL- 


BUR MACEY STONE 


GROWING appreciation of the 
beauty and range of expression to 
be had in wood-block prints is ap- 


parent in this country. Of course, we have 
made and used wood-engravings from the 
time Thomas Bewick developed the white 
line and Dr. Alexander Anderson carried on 
the tradition in this country, and until those 
decades in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when wood-engraving attained its high- 
est eminence as a reproductive art. Then 
it was crowded from the scene by the then 
new and popular photo-mechanical pro- 
cesses. However, as a medium of artistic 
expression, wood-engraving has never been 
abandoned and a few notable masters, such 
as Timothy Cole and Henry Wolf, to men- 
tion the two who perhaps have been the 
most prolific and who undoubtedly reached 
the acme of the art, are our contemporaries, 
although the latter’s activity was recently 
stilled by death. 

But in the last few years, young America, 
hand in hand with old Europe, has been dis- 
covering anew: the joy of original work on 
wood. This has resulted in a generous out- 
put of prints, some frankly experimental, 
some too bizarre and “impossible” for popu- 
lar appreciation, but most of them of a 
character to delight the seeker for artistic 
thrills. Several of the art clubs in the larger 
cities, an enterprising shopman here and 





Courtesy of The Liberator and B. M. A. 





Courtesy of The Liberator and B. M. A. 
THE PHILOSOPHER 


there, and some of the public galleries have 
had exhibitions of the work of the newer 
wood-engravers. This has given the public 
an opportunity to see and learn—an oppor- 
tunity to which it has reacted most encour- 
agingly. 

All of which is by way of preface to a 
few appreciative comments on the work of 
a young man, who but for the prints we 
have seen of his very satisfying wood-blocks 
would probably have remained unknown, 
except to the few in- 
habitants of the vil- 
lage on the outskirts 
of Buffalo where he 
lives. I was about to 
tell of when and how 
I discovered him, but 
in reality, he discov- 
ered me through his 
interest in some work 
I had in hand and 
about which he wrote 
me, incidentally en- 
closing proofs from 
two or three of his 
little blocks. I imme- 
diately went back at 
him in true Oliver 
Twist manner and 
smoked him out of his 


TOAD AND TOADSTOOLS burrow. And _ then 
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for weeks, every few days 
would come a_ delightful 











proof or two of some newly 
cut block, much to my joy 





and satisfaction. And then 
he wrote me that he was 








coming to New York. But 





alas! It was a case of hope 
deferred, and the weeks 
dragged into months and no 
artist appeared. However, 
one day, all unannounced, a 
tall rosy-cheeked chap saun- 
tered into my office and de- 
clared himself “the wood 
chopper,” J. J. Lankes from 
“up state.” 

Together we _ browsed 
about the town, sampling a 
bookshop here and a print 
shop there. In the mean- 
time I was able to get his 
slant at life and to appreci- 
ate some of his quirks and 
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idiosyncrasies, for it is only 
in those features of charac- 








ter in which we differ from 
the herd that we mortals 
are worth observing. A 
man keenly sensitive to the 
things which appeal to him 
(and praise be!) quite ob- 
livious to the million incon- 
sequential and obvious 
things which hold the rabble in awe. 
went about “ 
treasure.” 

In looking through a folio of prints from 
Mr. Lankes’ blocks one is impressed not 
only with the quality but with the quantity 
as well. In the odd moments of daylight 
snatched from the hard business of life. 
about fifty blocks varying in size from a 
square inch to nearly a square foot, have 
yielded their treasures to his tools. 

The handful of prints which accompany 
this article please not only the general ad- 
mirer of pictures as such, but very much 
appeal to those technical ones who pride 
themselves on having passed beyond the 
mere admiration of pictures for their pic- 
torial worth, and who soar amid the more 
or less cryptic terms of medium, technique, 
pure art, expression, and the like. And 
these purists find much satisfaction in the 
fact that Mr. Lankes interprets his subjects 
in well-nigh faultless wood-engraving and 
by that is to be understood the highest 
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seeing things” and “laying up 














of Buffalo Magazine of Art 


THE PORTICO, ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY: 
A WOODCUT BY J. J. LANKES 


attainment through the white line, which is 
essentially the wood-engravers’ art in its 
purity. There are and always have been 
men who made line drawings on a block, 
cut away the wood about the lines and 
called them wood-engravings. And this is 
no disparagement of their results, for many 
of their products are highly pleasing but— 
hardly wood-engravings. Mr. Lankes fol- 
lows the tradition of Bewick who was per- 
haps the discoverer, at least an appreciator, 
of the potentiality of the white line. Mr. 
Lankes quite surpasses that master in bold- 
ness and effectiveness and accomplishes 
results beyond the dreams of Bewick. 
Some of Lankes’ tools are more like plows 
such as used in his home orchard, than like 
the dainty tools common in the engraver’s 
shop. But what effects he does produce! 
The hot afternoon sky in “The Mower,” the 
billowy clouds full of wind of “The Por- 
tico,” are all real achievements in bold and 
effective cutting and each of a character 
quite different from any of the others. A 
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well-handled variety of expression. Also 
how well-thought out and how cleverly exe- 
cuted is the “oad and Toad-stools.” The 
variety of technique in this one block is most 
interesting ; the broad heavy-cutting on the 
toadstool stems, the “warty” effect on Mr. 
Toad and the daintily suggested grasses in 





the touch of the graver give the “cast- 
shadow” most effectively. 

Mr. Lankes’ prints are having recognition 
and appreciation; examples are in the 
permanent collections of a number of prom- 
inent American art galleries and libraries, 
in New York, Boston, Newark and else- 
where. And in some 
way, lovers of art in 
England have discov- 








ered the cleverness 








of this chap, hidden 
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away in the top of the 
big state of New York 
and have added one 
and another of his 
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the background all contribute to a very 
satisfying and complete result. 

In “The Philosopher” the broad white 
lines of the background give the “light” and 
the old man’s gown, almost wholly without 


prints to their collec- 
tions. Several small 
showings of Mr. 
Lankes’ work have 
been made in Buffalo 
and last fall an ex- 
hibition of his prints 
was held at Good- 
speed’s in Boston and 
at Christmas time in 
a gallery in New York. Wherever shown 
they have invoked appreciative comment. 
and many collectors have enriched their 
portfolios through the opportunities thus 
afforded. 


THE MOWER 





MODERN METHODS OF TEACHING ART: IRENE WEIR, 
DIRECTOR SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 


ODERN art is the index of modern 

life. We are passing through a 
period of adjustment to new ideas and 
changed conditions. The artist is sensitive 
to this transition. He is keyed up on the 
plane of subective consciousness. His art 
has become largely a play of movement, 
light, color, shapes. It is scarcely at all con- 
cerned with imitation, but tremendously 
alive to sense impressions and mental reac- 
tions. These the painter aims to express 
through design. Colors, arrangements, 
shape and tone measures indicate his emo- 
tional experiences. 

Modern methods of art teaching are feel- 
ing their way towards similar readjust- 
ments. To get the student in line with his 
future life work and to give him power to 
become a technically trained producer as 
soon as possible is the objective. The indus- 
trial world has a thousand ways of using 
the skilled worker. The danger is that 
speed and directness sacrifice much of the 
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finer culture that belonged to a more 
leisurely age. 

Mr. H. G. Wells in his illuminating out- 
lines of history, says of Paleolithic man: 
“These designers had vivid perceptions, 
acute sense of animal form with the real 
artists’ impulse to render. But,” he adds, 
“this skill is not ’a mark of all round high 
intellectual quality.” 

The individual is the center and the 
school a workshop where the student may 
carry out ideas of artistic invention and 
develop human contracts. 

Each student is a personal problem re- 
ceiving individual attention. Every effort 
should be made to develop the artistic per- 
sonality not by restriction but by ever-vary- 
ing freedom of method. Progress depends 
upon the student’s insight, industry and ini- 
tiative. No one can go faster than his brain 
and hand permit; each goes just as far as 
practice gives power. 
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AT THE NEW YORK GAL- 
LERIES 

New York City 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway. 


Brooklyn: Mural decorations by Alphonse 
Mucha. 

Whitney Studio Club, 147 West 4th St.: 
Paintings by Olas Olsen, etchings by John 
Sloan and Randall Davey. 

National Arts Club, 119 East 
American Water Colors. 

Pen and Brush Club, 134 East 19th St.: 
General Exhibition. 

Society American Fakirs, 11 East 44th 
St.: General Exhibition. 

Macbeth Galleries, 450 5th Ave.: Elev- 
enth Annual Exhibition of “Thirty Paint- 
ings by Thirty Artists,” from January 18th 
to February 7th. Paintings by Emil Carl- 
sen, and sculpture by Abastenia Eberle, 
February 8th to February 28th. 

Dudensing Galleries, 45 West 44th St.: 
Selected Paintings by Modern Masters. 

De Zayas Gallery, 549 5th Ave.: Henri 
Rousseau Exhibition. 

Montrose Gallery, 550 5th Ave.: Paint- 
ings of China, by Frederick Clay Bartlett. 
Sculpture by Janet Scudder. 

Knoedler’s, 556 5th Ave.: 
and Modern Masters. 

John Levy Galleries, 559 5th Ave.: Amer- 
ican and Foreign Paintings. 

Daniel Galleries, 2 West 47th St.: Paint- 
ings by Glockens, Henri, Lawson and Pren- 
dergast. 

Arden Galleries, 559 5th Ave.: Exhibi- 
tion of sketches made for war portraits, 
now on exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

Babcock Galleries: Exhibition paintings 
by H. Melville Fisher, Jan. 31st to Feb. 
12th; Wharton Escherick, Feb. 14th to Feb. 
26th; Henry S. Eddy, Feb. 28th. 

Howard Young Galleries, 620 5th Ave.: 
American and Foreign Masters. 

Rehn Gallery, 6 West 50th St.: Paintings 
by John H. Twachtman. 

Harlon Galleries, 712 5th Ave.: Paintings 
by Paul Dougherty. 

Kingore Galleries, 668 5th Ave.: Feb. 
Ist to Feb. 12th, Portraits, Lillian Cotton; 
Paintings, Tami Koumé. Feb. 14th to Feb. 
26th, Portraits, Gordon Stevenson; Paint- 
ings, DeWitt Parshall. 

Durand-Ruel Gallery, 12 East 57th St.: 
Works by Sisley. 

Kraushaar Galleries, 680 5th Ave.: Paint- 
ings by George Lucks, Jan. 25th to Feb. 
15th. 


19th St.: 


Prints—Old 
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Ehrich Galleries, 707 5th Ave.: Spanish 
Paintings, Feb. 5th. 

Historical Society, 170 Central Park 
West: Important Collection of Paintings by 
Old Masters. 

Bougevis Gallery, 668 5th Ave.: Sculp- 
tures of Alseo Faggi, Feb. 19th to March 
19th 

Ferargil Galleries, 607 5th Ave.: Sculp- 
ture by Tait McKenzie, from Jan. 28th to 
Feb. 15th. 

Keppel’s, 4 East 39th St.: Lithographs by 
Whistler, Jan. 20th to Feb. 26th. 

Arlington Galleries, 274 Madison Ave.: 
Paintings by Mme. H. A. Oberteuffer, Jan. 
25th to Feb. 12th. 

Public Library, 5th Ave. and 42nd St.: 
Modern French Landscape Prints. Exhi- 
bition of the making of Japanese Prints, 
Jan. 15th to April 15th. 

National Academy of Design, 215 West 
57th St.: Ninety-sixth Annual Exhibition, 
March 5th to April 3rd. 

American Water Color Club, 
67th St.: Exhibition, Feb. 1st. 

Society Independent Artists, 1947 Broad- 
way, at Waldorf, from Feb. 26th. 


TEACHING ART BY MAIL: 
BY R. W. MAGEE, DIRECTOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF ART, THE 
SHAW CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 


S the Pioneer in Art Instruction in 

Canada, having twenty years ago com- 
piled and instituted the first course of 
instruction under the auspices of the Shaw 
Correspondence School, Toronto, I feel that 
my €xperience in this direction warrants me 
in speaking with some degree of authority. 

During the first two years that we offered 
our course by mail we conducted also per- 
sonal classes. The work received from the 
mail students soon proved fully equal to 
and, in many instances, superior to that done 
right in our classes. 

Considering that the class student was 
devoting his whole time to his studies and 
that he was living under heavy expense, it 
was evident that the mail student was get- 
ting his training at a greatly reduced ex- 
pense, and with greater convenience. At 
this stage we discarded class instruction. 

The absence of the personal instructor, 
instead of being a detriment, is really an 
advantage. The printed lesson is the mail 
student’s instructor. If the text is clear and 
simple, and the illustrations ample, no diffi- 
culty is experienced. 


50 West 
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SCHOOL ITEMS FOR THE 
ART STUDENT 
ArT STUDENTS’ A Scholarship 
LEAGUE, Competition open 
New York City to all Art Students 
in the United 
States, with the exception of those in New 
York City, will be held at the Art Students’ 
League of New York on March 25th, 1921. 

Ten scholarships will be awarded to that 
work showing the greatest promise. Work 
in any medium may be submitted. All 
work should be forwarded so as to reach 
the League not later than March 19th. 

Students entering for this competition are 
urged to send the most comprehensive exhi- 
bition possible. It will be readily under- 
stood that the work covering the widest field 
of Art expression will best enable the jury 
to judge of the individuality of the pros- 
pective student. The League wishes to em- 
phasize that the jury will be guided in mak- 
ing their awards by an effort to find 
interesting individuals whose strength the 
League desires to add to its own. 

The scholarships so given will enable the 
holder to free tuition in any two classes of 
the League during the season of 1921-1922, 
or in the classes of the Woodstock Summer 
School of Landscape and Figure Painting 
for the season of 1921. The jury will con- 
sist of the instructors of the League. 

All students interested are cordially in- 
vited to enter this competition. 

Address ail letters and packages for 
scholarship competition to the Art Students’ 
League of New York, 215 West 57th Street. 
New York City. 

New York TEXTILE The New York 
ScHoot FreEE Course’ Textile School, un- 
in CostuME Destcn der the auspices of 

the Board of Edu- 
cation, at 124 West 30th Street, is offering 
a full course in costume design. There will 
be day and evening sessions. The equiva- 
lent of two years’ High School credits will 
be the necessary requirement for applicants. 
Classes begin February Ist. 


CLARENCE H. WHITE The Clarence H. 
SCHOOL OF White School of 
PHOTOGRAPHY Photography an- 


nounces a course 
of instruction in Print Making by Prof. 
Charles J. Martin of the Department of 
Fine Arts, Columbia University. The pur- 
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pose of the course is to develop an apprecia- 
tion of prints through a study of fine 
examples and particularly through practice 
in etching plates, cutting blocks and print- 
ing. There will be also an opportunity to do 
photo-engraving such as the line cut and 
photogravure. The course will consist of 
twenty sessions. The earlier sessions are 
now under way, and the response to this 
announcement gives evidence that the stu- 
dent of the Photographic Arts is endeavor- 
ing to gain practical knowledge as well as 
artistic reproduction. 
New York ScHOOL 
OF FINE AND 

APPLIED ARTS 


The student body 
of The New York 
School of Applied 
and Fine Arts an- 
nounce a play which will be of the greatest 
interest to art students. The theme of the 
musical comedy will be built around the new 
Paris Department of the N. Y. School of 
Applied and Fine Arts. Scenery, verse, 
costumes, and settings are all being designed 
by the student-body, and when the play is 
presented on the first of April at Webster 
Hall, we predict a very appreciative audi- 
ence. Tickets will be placed on sale shortly 
at the school, Broadway and 80th Street. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL John W. Beatty, 
INTERNATIONAL Director of Fine 
EXHIBITION, Arts, Carnegie In- 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, _ stitute, announces 
PITTSBURGH the Twentieth An- 


nual International 
Exhibition of paintings, to be held during 
the months of May and June next. It is 
the aim of the Carnegie Institute to bring 
together a representative group of works by 
the best contemporary painters of all na- 
tions. 

This year, as heretofore, the international 
jury of selection and award will be elected 
by the votes of those contributing to the 
Institute’s International Exhibitions and 
these votes will come from practically every 
art-producing country in the world. 

A gold, silver and bronze medal will be 
awarded, with prizes of $1,500, $1,000 and 
$500, respectively. 


Scnuoot DESIGN AND The New York 
LiperaL Arts, School of Crafts- 
New York City men, under the di- 

rection of Charles 
E. Pellew, president of the New York 
Society of Craftsmen, is holding its courses 
in dyeing and batik at the School of ‘Design 
and Liberal Arts. 
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HOW TO MAKE A WOODCUT: 
BY W. A. DWIGGINS 


OU see, you take your drawing, which 
you have made on thin paper, and 
paste it down on the block; or you draw 
on the block itself; and then you cut it. 
And it is easily seen that the cutting with 
a knife or graver will make a texture that 
is different from the brush texture you 
began with—this, no matter how hard you 
may try to cut it in fac-simile. In short, 
you have a graphic medium that is like no 
other and that has a charm of its own, a 
charm that can be got in no other way. 
The blocks are cut and the proofs 


pulled in various ways. You may cut 
your design so that it appears as a white 
outline bounding all the forms of the pat- 
tern. Then you paint colors onto the areas 
so bounded—as many colors as you like— 
and print them off all at once by rubbing on 
the back of the paper which is to become the 
print. 

Or you may cut a block for each color 
and combine them by as many printings as 
there are colors into the final proof. This 
method requires that the various colors be 
accurately “registered” into their proper 
places. 

The block may be cut with a knife and 
gouges on a board of cherry, pearwood, or 
maple,—‘‘on the plank.” Or it may be cut 
with gravers on a block of box-wood or 
maple that is sawed across the grain of the 
wood,—‘‘on the end.” 

The printing may be done by rubbing, as 
above mentioned, or it may be done in a reg- 
ular printing press. The colors for 
“rubbed” prints may be watercolors or oil 
paints. For printing on a press the colors 
need to be ordinary printers’ ink. 

The wood-block is a “relief” process, 
i. ¢., the ink or color is lifted by the paper 
from the top of lines or areas that stand up 
in relief from the block. 

—Courtesy Boston Art Crus. 








TEACHING ART BY MAIL 
(Continued from page 405) 

In class the oral instructions are more or 
less spasmodic, being often forgotten before 
the student leaves the classroom. On the 
contrary, the mail student never loses a 
word of his instructions, which are ever 
before him in printed form to be studied 
and reviewed and for reference. 

The criticisms received by the mail stu- 
dent are the most personal and helpful. The 
instructor attends to one student at a time, 
giving him his entire attention and interest 
until the lesson is corrected. 

Here again the criticism of the mail les- 
son is always available for review and ref- 
erence, and not a word is lost. 

The mail course (from a_ reputable 
school) is always specific and practical in 
character. It prepares the student for a 
definite department of art and aims to make 
him a specialist in that department. 


Training by mail certainly develops the 
student’s self-confidence and reliance and 
encourages originality. 

The courses of Art now offered by the 
Shaw Correspondence School were com- 
piled by six experts, one of the strongest 
combinations of Art Instructors in America. 

There aré five distinct courses, namely,— 
Commercial Designing, Fashion Drawing, 
Story Illustrating, Cartooning, Newspaper 
Drawing. 

When a student enrolls for any of these 
courses, he first goes through a series of 
fundamental lessons. This gives him an all- 
around knowledge of Art. Then he special- 
izes by taking a further series of lessons. 

Our students are located chiefly in Can- 
ada and the United States. 

Many of the leading illustrators in Can- 
ada and other countries are graduates of 
our School. We welcome every ambitious 
Art aspirant to investigate our courses, and 
promise to give a most practical and helpful 
training. 
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THE Book OF THE DANCE 


By 
ARNOLD GENTHE 


Bound in rich blue, gold-stamped buckram, con- 
tains 93 full-page photographs, some beautiful 
examples of color-photography. 

Arranged in groups illustrating the work of, 
among others, Isadora Duncan, Ruth St. Denis, 
Lady Constance Stewart-Richardson, Anna Pav- 
lowa, The Morgan Dancers, the Noyes School 
and many other distinguished dancers. 

The studies of the human form, draped and in the nude, 


make Tue Book or THe Dance valuable to art students, 
dancers and to students of photography. 


Price $7.50 Postpaid 


Send check or money order to 
The American Art Student Department 


THE TOUCHSTONE, !| West 47th St., NEW YORK CITY 














for craft 


FKaury Leathers oe 


A 3-cent stamp brings you samples. 
Sold by the half or whole skin and cut to measure. 
Also Tools, Dies, Designs. Send $1.00 P. O. order 
for variety of colors of leather remnants for home 
and school work. 


W.A.HALL, 250 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 








Cad oi oad 
Che Imperial Engraving Oo. 
INCORPORATED 
DESIGNING HALFTONE & 
ILLUSTRATING LINE PLATES 
RETOUCHING COLOR PLATES 


The illustrations in The Touchstone are a sample 


of our work 
424 W. 33rd St. New York 








FOR COMMERCIAL ¢ ARTISTS 


W. W. MOIST WATER COLORS 


are made with painstaking care 
of the best pigments obtainable 


Write us Price List 
for 


Color Chart on 


sent 


request 


THE J. WILLER CHEMICAL CO. 
New York, N. Y. 


128 Chambers St. 








DAVIDS’ 
FLATTONE 


a 
Letterine 
Rich suede finish 
especially adapted to 
commercis! art uses 
The best water color ink 
for show cards, scenery, 
outdoor art. It dries a 
smooth flat suede finish. 
Free from lumps _be- 
cause thoroughly ground. 
(Write for circular and 
price list) 
THADDEUS DAVIDS INK CO., INC. 
95 VANDAM STREET NEW YORK city, N.Y. 











Kindly 


Mention The Touchstone 
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